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1 Background to revolution 


Introduction 


Looking back to the beginning of the 
twentieth century, it is clear that some kind of 
revolution was inevitable in China, for 
millions of Chinese suffered from various 
grievances. Firstly there were the age-old 
grievances of the peasants; secondly there 
were the grievances of all the Chinese who 
loved their country and who hated the 
humiliation forced upon it by various foreign 
powers during the nineteenth century; and 
lastly there were those who wanted to end 
the rule of the Emperors and make China a 
republic, for the Emperors were blamed for 
many of the evils besetting China. 


The peasant problem 
i The causes of peasant discontent 


(a) Natural disasters. These have occurred 
with dreadful regularity throughout Chinese 
history. Itis probably true to say that until 
recently there has always been at least one 
area of China suffering from crop failure, 
famine, droughts or floods. In 1877-79 
fifteen million people died because of agreat 
drought; in 1887-88 a famine, no worse and 
no better than many others, killed ten million 
people in Northern China and the rivers 
were choked with dead bodies. 


(b) Conditions of work. Until recent years, 
Chinese farming has depended almost 
entirely on human labour; men have pulled 
ploughs and carried, day after day, very heavy 
loads, because it has not been possible to 
keep animals for this work; the land they 
would need for grazing is needed for growing 
crops for human consumption. As well as 
being a beast of burden, the Chinese peasant 
has had to spend a lot of his working hours 
standing in water, either in the rice-fields or 
in the thousands of irrigation channels which 
need frequent clearing out. 


(c) Poverty. The greatest cause of peasant 
discontent was poverty. In Western Europe, 
the standard of living of agricultural workers 
has risen during the last two hundred years, 
but during that period in China (until 1949, 
the year of the Communist Revolution) 
standards had deteriorated. This was 
because there had been a dramatic and 
continual rise in the size of the Chinese 
population. (Of course, even without this 
increase in population, the Chinese peasant 
would still have been very poor.) 

As the population grew, so the amount of 
land per head and the size of the average 
farm decreased. (In 1930 the average size of 
a Chinese farm was 3:76 acres.) As there 
were few improvements in crop yield per acre 
before 1949, this meant that each year there 
was less food for each person to eat. The 


peasant who owned or rented such a tiny 
farm had to slave to make a living for his 
family. The land had to be farmed intensively 
So that three or four crops might be grown 
each year. Thus much labour was needed. 
There was rarely enough money left over to 
improve the tools or Seeds used by the 
farmer, orto buy fertilisers. Another reason 
for peasant Poverty was taxation, for each 
Peasant was crushed under a burden of taxes 
payable to both local and national 
governments. There were taxes for defence, 
for growing or not growing opium 
(depending on the area), for being 'able- 
bodied', for taking goods to market. At every 
Stage in his life the peasant could be certain 
he would be liable to pay some tax. Many 
Peasants sought a way out of their financial 
difficulties by borrowing from money- 
lenders; but these loans only increased their 
difficulties because the interest rate upon 
them was so high. 

Peter Townsend* met a farmer in Hopei 
Who had borrowed three piculs (one picul 
equals 1133 Ib) of beans. In three years he 
had paid back 20 piculs of wheat and twelve 
of corn and still the debt was not paid off. 


* Peter Townsend, the English sociologist, went to China 
in 1941 with the Friends’ (Quaker) Ambulance Corps. He 
was sent to work for the Chinese Industrial Co-operatives. 
He travelled intensively and met many Chinese. He saw 
the conditions in China before, during and after the 
Communist Revolution of 1 949. He described them in his 
book China Phoenix. 
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(d) Some results of peasant poverty. 
Traditionally the Chinese peasant has 
regarded children as a great blessing and 
each woman had many babies. Those who 
survived infancy were soon able to help their 
Parents by fetching and carrying, scaring the 
birds off the crops and selling surplus food in 
the market. When the Parents were old, the 
children were expected to care for them. Even 
girls, who were not so highly prized as sons, 


had their uses, for they were sold off as wives 
as soon as possible. 


(e) The landlords. The peasants' lives were 
dominated by the landlords; the labourer 
depended upon them for employment and 
wages, the tenant farmer could be evicted as 
and when the landlord decided, and when in 
occupation had to pay high rents, perhaps 
50—80 per cent of his crops. Even the peasant 
who owned his own land could not escape 
the landlords' influence, for in each area the 
landlords were also the tax-gatherers, the 
money-lenders, the magistrates and the 
store-owners who not only sold vital supplies 
but also bought the peasants' surplus stock. 
It is impossible to estimate exactly how much 
land the landlords owned in China before 
1949; conditions varied from area to area. 
But some conclusions are possible; it is safe 
to say that at least half China's cultivated 
land was owned by about 10 per cent of the 
population; and that throughout the first half 
of the twentieth century the ownership of 
land tended to be concentrated in fewer and 
fewer hands as successive famines and wars 
forced the small farmer to sell his land in order 
to survive. 

The landlords had little interest in their 
land. As long as the rents continued to come 
in, they were not interested in such matters 
as improved seed strains, irrigation channels, 
fertilisers, or other methods of increasing 
production. Their appearance showed their 
contempt for manual work. They wore 
gowns with long sleeves covering their 


hands; they grew very long finger-nails (used 
for cleaning out their opium pipes and picking 
their ears and noses); and they always 
refused to pick up and carry any object 
because such tasks were for the servants. 


ii The life of a peasant 

Peter Townsend has described the life of a 
peasant family in the 1940s, but the 
description is equally fitting fora Chinese 
peasant family living at any time in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, until 
1949. 

One night Peter Townsend and a friend 
sought shelter in a village. The houses were 
made of mud and none was lit. They were 
eventually admitted to one house, after 
shouting that they were neither tax- 
collectors not soldiers. The inside of the 
house was damp and bare. There was a stool 
and the traditional Kang (a brick platform 
running along one wall and heated by a fire 
underneath it). The peasant and his wife 
slept on the Kang. There was a second room 
used as a storeroom for the peasant's simple 
tools and as a bedroom for the children. The 
travellers were offered a thin grey soup made 
of cornflour and water and cooked in an iron 
cooking pot over a small fire. The man told 
them that no one in the village grew enough 
to live on all the year round and had to rely on 
eating roots and wild plants at certain times. 

Gradually the peasant told his visitors 


1 A starving peasant gnawing the bark of a tree 


about his life. He had had eight brothers and 
sisters, but only three survived childhood. 
Twenty years earlier there had been a great 
famine, the earth was parched black, 
cracked, and nothing grew. The landlord 
took the family's land. His father and his two 
brothers died; he and his mother were mere 
skeletons but they walked twenty miles to the 
nearest city. Every village they passed through 
was empty and silent, not even a dog barked. 
For a year the man and his mother were 
beggars in the town. Then when the famine 
passed they returned to their deserted village 
where even the bark had been eaten from the 
trees. The landlord rented them some land for 
which he took half their crop. The peasant 
gradually prospered, rented more land and 
even bought a table and a weaving loom. He 
also got married. But bad times came again 
and the loom was sold and the landlord took 
the table. He and his wife had had six 
children, but three had died at birth and one 
had been taken by the army, and so was as 
good as lost. None of the family could read or 
write. 

For eight months of the year the peasant 
worked on his farm; for the other four months 
there was little to do. He collected branches 
for fire- wood, checked his plough, made a 
few straw sandals, but most of the time he sat 
around or went to bed; the less active he was 
in the winter the less he needed to eat. In any 


case there was nothing to do in the evenings; 
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he could not afford a lamp and he and the 
other villagers had little to talk about. 
Occasionally a lorry passed by, and then the 
villagers ran to see it, and its passing 


provided a new topic of conversation for a 
while. 


The peasant knew little of the outside 
world. Occasionally he went to market and 
then he might get drunk and gamble. He had 
seen telegraph wires but had no idea of their 
use. He only knew that the government had 
said devils would torment them if they took 
the poles for firewood. 

The peasant's wife took no part in the 
conversation; she was too busy admiring the 
travellers' soap, toothbrushes and mirror, 
none of which she had seen before. There 
was no running water in the village, and no 
health facilities. A man might live there thirty, 
forty or fifty years. 'A nameless resentment 
weighed him down and then he died' 
(Townsend). 


iii Peasant revolts 

From time immemorial there have been 
peasant revolts in China, organised by secret 
societies. As peasant conditions worsened in 
the nineteenth century, so the frequency and 
seriousness of peasant revolts increased. The 
most famous of these rebellions was that of 
the Taipings, which lasted fourteen years 
from the end of the 1840s. During the 
rebellion between thirty and forty million 
people died as a result of the atrocities 

and massacres committed by the Taipings or 
their Imperial enemies. The leader ofthe 
Taipings was a Christian convert who called 
himself ‘the Younger Son of God’ or ‘the 
Prince of Heaven’. The Taipings tried to 
institute a land system which included the 
confiscation of the landlords’ land and its 
redistribution to the peasants; they preached, 
‘All shall have food, all shall have clothes, 
money shall be shared and in all things there 
shall be equality.’ They even believed in the 
equality of men and women and prohibited 
the binding of little girls’ feet. 

Eventually the Taipings fell out amongst 
themselves and began to forget their original 
high moral principles. (The ‘Prince of 
Heaven’ had eighty-eight consecrated wives 
and many concubines.) They were at last 
defeated and many were executed by an 
army made up of Imperial troops helped by 
British, French and American soldiers (the 
Western powers agreed to help the Emperor 


in return for valuable trading concessions; 
see page 13). But they were not forgotten, 
especially in central China which they had 
ruled. The peasants remembered the 
Taipings' ideas and it can be said that they 
prepared the peasants for accepting 
Communism in the twentieth century. 


Foreign intervention in China 


i Chinese pride in their nation 

The Chinese, especially the literate ones, 
have always had a great pride in their nation. 
It has the longest continuous history of 
civilisation dating back to about 1500 BC. 
The Chinese have developed many technical 
innovations which have taken six to 
seventeen centuries to arrive in the West: 
these include printing, the wheelbarrow, 
gunpowder, the magnetic compass, the 
screw, paper, porcelain and the crankshaft. 
When Marco Polo visited China in the 
thirteenth century he found much which 
astonished him, including paper money and 
the use of coal as a fuel. The Chinese have 
also been superb artists and have created 
beautiful buildings, gardens, sculpture and 
porcelain. 

In the eighteenth century an educated 
Chinese had some justification for believing 
he belonged to the greatest empire in the 
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Map 2 China and her empire, 1800-1914 


world. The Manchu* Emperor ruled an area 
which not only included modern China, but 
also the lands now known as Tibet, North 
and South Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, Korea, 
Burma, Hong Kong and a large area of 
Central Asia now part of the Soviet Union. 
Some areas were controlled more firmly than 


others but all paid tribute to the Emperor in 
Peking. 


ii The humiliation of China by Western 
powers in the nineteenth century 
Eighteenth-century Emperors quite 
understood the desire of Western traders to 
buy Chinese goods, but the 'Red Barbarians' 
were subjected to strict controls: they could 
only trade through the port of Canton and 
they could only pay for Chinese goods in 
Silver, for, as one Emperor wrote to King 
George III, 'China possesses all things'. 
With the ever increasing demand for 
Chinese objets d'art, it was found by the end 
of the eighteenth century that there was a 
serious drain of Western silver into China. 
Somehow another ‘currency’ had to be 
found; the substitute was opium, grown in 
the British colony of India. It was smuggled 
into China, paid for by the Chinese with 
silver which was then used to pay for the 
official Chinese exports. 
* The Emperors were called ‘Manchu’ because their 
ancestors had invaded China from Manchuria in the 


seventeenth century and had overthrown the ruling Ming 
dynasty. 
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The Emperor objected to this trade which 
flouted his authority and turned his subjects 
into opium addicts. His commissioner 
ordered the seizure and destruction of 20,000 
chests of it, lying in British ships in Canton 
harbour. Britain retaliated and there followed 
the Opium War, 1840-42, between the two 
countries. 

This war has had a very important influence 
on Chinese history. Firstly it aroused Chinese 
dislike, even hatred, of Western traders and 
their governments. Secondly it undermined 
Chinese faith and pride in their nation and 
their Emperor, because the Chinese were 
disastrously defeated. And thirdly British 
success in the war opened the way for other 
\ve stern countries to make humiliating 
demands on China. 


The war ended with the Treaty of Nanking. 
The island of Hong Kong was ceded to Great 
Britain (who later took a long lease on 
mainland Hong Kong; this lease expires in 
1998). Great Britain was given the right to 
trade in five Chinese ports and diplomatic 
recognition by the Emperor. The opium trade 
continued. 

The Emperor was forced to make more and 
more concessions: port after port was opened 
to foreign traders (see Map 3) until by the 
beginning of the twentieth century almost all 
Chinese foreign trade and ports were 
controlled by American, Japanese, French, 
Russian, British and German interests. The 
Chinese were forced to buy imported goods 
dearly and sell her exports cheaply. These 
imported manufactured goods had a 
disastrous effect on Chinese handicrafts and 
industries. Worst of all, those areas of the 
Empire over which the Emperor exerted least 
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Map 3 Treaty ports and waterways opened to 
foreign traders in the nineteenth century, and the 
ports lost to foreign powers 


control were seized by European colonialist 
powers (see Maps 2 and 3); Great Britain 
added the New Territories to Hong Kong and 
annexed Burma and the port of Wei Hai Wei, 
France annexed the whole of Indo-China and 
Kwangchow, Germany took Kiaochow, 
Russia steadily expanded into Central Asia, 
finally at the end of the century taking P. 
Arthur and Dairen. Japan, too, expanded 
their Empire at the expense of China, and, 
following a war in 1895, took Korea and 
Formosa. 


iii The growth of Chinese nationalism 
By the end of the nineteenth century many 
Chinese were determined to end the 
humiliation of their country by foreigners. 
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They must be driven out and China must 
again be a great nation. These feelings of 
nationalism have played a great part in 
twentieth-century Chinese history 
(nationalist movements were not quite 
unknown in the nineteenth century; for 
example the people of Canton in the 1840s 
had resisted British aggression). The Boxer 
Rebellion lasted from 1898 to 1900. The 
movement originated among the peasants of 
the province of Shantung. They bitterly 
resented the Germans who occupied 
important cities and claimed most of the 
province as their sphere of influence. They 
wandered through the countryside, 
recruiting members and shouting ‘Drive out 
the foreigners’, and ‘Kill the Christians’. The 
real title of the movement was ‘The Society 
of the Righteous Fists’. 

From June to August 1900 they besieged the 
foreign legations in Peking. They were at last 
driven off and defeated by an army 
comprising soldiers of all the foreign powers 
with rights in China. The Boxers failed but 
they had succeeded in rousing more 
nationalistic feelings and a greater 
determination to drive out all the foreign 
powers from China. 


Republicanism in China 
i The last of the Manchus 


By the end of the nineteenth century many 
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educated Chinese believed that China could 
never be great again unless the Emperor was 
forced to abdicate, and a republic, modelled 
on Western democracies, was established. 
The real ruler of China for nearly fifty years 
was the Empress Dowager Tzu Hsi (she died 
in 1908). She gained a little temporary 
popularity by supporting the Boxer Rebellion. 
But she showed again and again that she was 
incapable of instituting the much-needed 
reforms in China. Thus she forfeited the 
traditional reverence and near-worship felt 
by the Chinese for their Emperors. The 
Empress Dowager's attitude to modern 
development is seen clearly in her fear of 
most mechanical objects. She was given a 
car but it was never used. No Empress could 
sit behind a servant nor even beside him, and 
as no one had invented a car which could be 
driven from behind, the vehicle never left its 
garage. Just before she died she had an 
unfortunate man flogged to death because he 
had given one of the Imperial princes a 
bicycle — a terrifying monster to the 

Empress.* After her death, the Empress was 


* The Dowager liked some mechanical things as toys, for 
example, very fancy clocks. 
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succeeded by a three-year-old child, Pu Yi. 
He obviously could not rule himself and his 
duties were carried out by his father. Whilst 
the Imperial Court carried out its empty, 
formal ceremonies, China seethed with 
revolutionary ideas. 


ii Sun Yat-sen and the Kuomintang 

Sun Yat-sen was the best-known Chinese 
revolutionary in the first quarter of the 
twentieth century. He was born in 1866 in the 
province of Kwangtung. When he was twelve 
he went to join an older brother who had 
prospered as a merchant in Honolulu. Here 


4 The Empress Dowager Tzu-Hsi (notice her 
fingernails, which were typical of the Chinese 


aristocracy) 


Sun Yat-sen had his education, learned 
English and became a Christian. Later he 
attended medical school in Hong Kong and 
qualified as a doctor in 1892. Later still he 
travelled in the United States and in Europe. 
By the end of the nineteenth century Sun 
Yat-sen had organised his political ideas into 
what he called ‘The Three Principles of the 
People’. These were nationalism, socialism 
and democracy, and he spent the rest of his 
life trying to establish these principles in 
China. By nationalism, he meant that the 
Chinese must again feel a deep pride in and 
devotion to their land; once they felt this the 
foreigners, who had forced so many 
humiliations upon China, would be driven 
out. Secondly Sun hoped that eventually 
China, like Western countries, would have a 
democratic government elected by all the 
people; in the meantime the people must be 
educated politically. Lastly Sun believed in 
socialism, or ‘the Peoples’ Livelihood’: the 
lives of the poor must be improved, industry 
and transport modernised, and ‘land must be 
given to the tiller’. This meant of course the 
confiscation of the landlords’ land and its 
redistribution to the peasants. He gradually 
collected around him young men who shared 
his views; they called themselves the ‘Dare- 
to-dies’. Then in 1905 Sun Yat-sen began a 
political party, devoted to his three principles. 
It was called the Kuomintang, which means 
National Party. He also between the years 
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1900—11 organised ten attempts at 
revolutions which would overthrow the 
Manchus. He failed, but had established his 
reputation as a revolutionary leader. 


iii The 1911 Revolution 

There were many other groups in China 
besides the Kuomintang who wanted the 
overthrow of the Manchus. But that was the 
only point on which they all agreed. There 
were many different ideas about the form of 
government which should replace the 
Emperor. In 1911, while Sun Yat-sen was in 
the United States, one of his generals led an 
uprising in Wuhan and within a month 
revolts had broken out in eighteen provinces. 
These were not, of course, all led by the 
Kuomintang; in many places they were 
Spontaneous uprisings by desperate, 
disillusioned men. In December 1911 „a 
telegram was sent to Sun Yat-sen, who was 
then in London, asking him to be the first 
president of the new Chinese republic, and on 
24 December he stepped ashore in Shanghai, 


loudly cheered by a company of his 'Dare-to- 
dies’. 


iv Yuan Shih-kai and the war-lords 

The revolutionaries proclaimed Sun Yat-sen 
as the President of China, but there was still 
the Emperor in Peking. There was only one 
man in China who could force the Emperor's 


abdication, and he was Yuan Shih-kai. By 
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the end of 1911 he controlled the three 
Northern provinces of China, which included 
Peking, and therefore the members of the 
Imperial court were his prisoners. Sun Yat- 
sen's supporters urged him to co-operate 
with Yuan Shih-kai, but Sun Yat-sen had 
many misgivings. 

Yuan Shih-kai was a general in the 
Imperial army; at the end of the nineteenth 
century he had betrayed a group of reformers 
to the Empress Dowager and as his reward 
had been made the governor of Hopei 
province (which included Peking). He had 
been allowed to build up a large army which 
obeyed him rather than the Empress. 

Dr Sun Yat-sen did not feel he could trust 
Yuan Shih-kai, but he had little choice of 
action. His followers were neither trained in 
arms nor large in numbers; they would be 
massacred if they attacked Yuan Shih-kai's 
army. Moreover, if the Emperor was to be 
made to abdicate, Yuan Shih-kai's co- 
operation was essential. Therefore, on 12 
February 1912, Sun Yat-sen gave up the 
Presidency of China to Yuan, but on 
condition that the Emperor abdicated and 
that Yuan carried out the three principles so 
important to Sun. The Imperial court 
remained in Peking but renounced their 
powers, and Yuan became President. He did 
nothing, however, about introducing Sun 
Yat-sen's three principles. 

Yuan died of 'nervous exhaustion' in 


1916, just after ‘arranging’ an election which 
showed that the Chinese people wanted him 
to be Emperor. China immediately fell into 
great confusion. During his rule Yuan had not 
dared to interfere with the activities of the 
other generals; he 'bought' their support by 
leaving them alone. They had steadily built 
up their own private armies, but they had 
been even more afraid of Yuan than he had 
been of them; therefore they had not acted 
against the central government. Once Yuan 
was dead, the generals, or ‘war-lords’ as they 
were called, began to seize control of various 
areas of China. Each war-lord ruled his area 
as he thought best and frequently fought 
neighbouring war-lords if he felt them to be 
rivals. 

China fell into a dreadful state; there was 
no strong government in Peking, and with the 
confusion in the provinces nothing was done 
to repair roads, railways, canals and 
irrigation channels. Millions died either asa 


result of the fighting or from famine. In 1917 
Sun Yat-sen called together the remnants of 
the Kuomintang in Canton. He was then 
elected again as President of China, but the 
only area he controlled was Canton and part 
of Kwangtung. (This area was extended in 
the 1920s.) 


v The beginnings of Chinese Communism 

By 1920 a few intellectuals, disillusioned, 
like Sun Yat-sen, with the results of the 1911 
Revolution, sought the solution to Chinese 
problems in Communism. They read the 
works of Karl Marx, the founder of modern 
Communism, and they were impressed by 
Lenin and his successful Russian Communist 
Revolution of 1917. The first Chinese to 
write about these events enthusiastically was 


Professor Li Ta-chao. 
It was against the background of such 


national confusion and political upheavals 
that Mao Tse-tung grew up. 


2 Mao Tse-tung — childhood and youth 


His family and early education 


Mao Tse-tung was born on 28 December 
1893 in a little village called Shao Shan in the 
central Chinese province of Hunan, once an 
area where the Taipings had briefly ruled and 
where their ideas of equality and the sharing 
of wealth still lingered. 

Mao's father, Mao Shun-sheng, was a tall, 
Strong peasant. Asa young man he had 
joined the army to escape paying his debts. 
Later, and strangely for a poor Chinese 
peasant, he prospered. By very hard work, 
great thrift and meanness, he Managed to 
buy two and a half acres of land on which he 
and his family were able to grow more rice 
than they needed. So he sold the surplus and 
becamea Prosperous rice merchant. Later he 
also became a pig-dealer and money-lender. 
The Mao house was clean and quite 
‘luxurious’ by Chinese peasant standards. It 
had a thatched roof: inside, the supporting 
beams were left uncovered and from them 
hung bunches of red Peppers, a great 
Hunanese delicacy. All his life, Mao Tse-tung 
has chewed them, and at one time he was 
known to his friends and followers as 'The 
Red-Hot Pepper’. In front of the house was a 
pond used by the village women as a 
laundry and by the village boys as a 
Swimming pool. 

Mao Shun-sheng's Wife was handsome 
and very kind. She had three sons, Mao Tse- 
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tung, Mao Tse-tan and Mao Tse-min, and a 
daughter Mao Tse-hung. Besides looking 
after the children, Mrs Mao had a busy life, 
Cooking meals, weaving, washing, collecting 
fire- wood and above all trying to keep peace 
in the house, for the Mao family seemed to 
have more than the usual number of family 
quarrels. Father was a follower of Confucius 
who had emphasised the importance of 
children obeying their fathers (and subjects 
their rulers). Consequently Mao Shun- 
sheng could not bear being contradicated by 
his wife, his children or his servants (for 
whom he had the greatest contempt). 
Unfortunately for him, his wife was a woman 
of independent thought. She was a Buddhist 
and refused to accept Confucian teachings. 
She infuriated her husband by teaching the 
children Buddhist hymns and by taking them 
to the local Buddhist temple; as part of her 
religion she believed in giving rice to the 
poor, and this angered her husband even 
more. 

Because there were so many differences of 
opinion between the parents, itis not 
Surprising that the Mao children were 
quarrelsome and liable to defy their father. 
Mao Shun-sheng would sit by the stove, 
shouting Confucian sayings at his children 
and regularly beating them for 
disobedience. Mao Tse-tung, when an adult, 
said that there was more or less continual 
warfare between him and his father, from 


about the time he was seven years old. 

When Mao Tse-tung was five, his father 
decided that he was old enough to work on 
the ‘farm’, planting seeds or sitting on a little 
platform frightening the birds away. Mao 
hated this work and begged to be allowed to 
go to school. At last when he was seven his 
father agreed. Mao loved reading but his days 
at school were not always happy. His 
schoolmaster was all too ready to beat little 
boys. After one bad beating, Mao ran away 
and wandered round and round on the 
nearby hills. It was three days before his 
father's men found him. 


5 Starving Chinese peasants in the early 
twentieth century. They are sitting outside their 
‘house’ 


Some time before Mao left school, there 
was a great famine in Hunan. Starving 
peasants demonstrated in the streets of the 
towns and villages, demanding that the rich 
merchants should either give away their 
hoards of grain or at least sell it at low prices 
to those in need. The provincial governor (the 
Empress’ appointed representative) ordered 
the execution of some peasants. The event 
made a deep impression on Mao Tse-tung; he 
wondered if it was right to support an 
Empress who allowed such things to happen. 
Was it right, indeed, for his own family to 
make money out of selling rice to hungry 
men, women and children ? 


First job, first wife, and further 
education 

When Mao was thirteen, his father took him 
away from school, for he regarded him as a 
man and ready to help with the business. He 
particularly wanted Mao to do the accounts 
as he himself made frequent mistakes with 
his abacus. Mao hated leaving school, but 
being an 'adult' did have some 
compensations. He was now allowed to eat 
fish, meat or eggs twice a month, as did his 
father, whilst his mother and younger 
brothers and sisters ate only rice and 
vegetables. 

Mao's parents considered that, as he was 
‘grown up’, he must be married. So a wife 
was found for him and the marriage took 
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place in 1907; the bridegroom was fourteen 
and the bride eighteen. Little is known of her; 
Mao never lived with her and he later 
repudiated this marriage. 

Mao constantly urged his parents to allow 
him to continue his education. His ambition 
was to become a teacher; his greatest 
pleasure came from reading books borrowed 
from the village schoolmaster. In 1910 his 
parents gave in, and Mao, with his few 
possessions tied onto a shoulder pole, set off 
to walk fifteen miles to the primary school in 
Hsiang Hsiang. Mao wrote well and his 
essays impressed his teachers. He hardly ever 
stopped reading; he was almost always the 
first student into the library when it opened 
and the last one out when it closed. 

Some of the boys at Hsiang Hsiang mocked 
Mao because he was poor, but he had one 
close and special friend, Hsiao Chu-chang. 
He was clever, gentle, and remained close to 
Mao for ten years. In holiday time the two 
friends wandered about in the Hunanese 
hills. They believed that if they were to be 
healthy, they must go naked or wear, at the 
most, a pair of pants. Thus they wandered 
about enjoying sun, rain and wind until 
shocked peasants reported them to the local 
police, who threatened the two boys with 
arrest unless they dressed more 
conventionally. 

By the time he was eighteen Mao had 


developed two great passions, feelings which 
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are not usually found together in one person. 
He loved the peasants as a class and cared 
deeply about their problems; he also loved 
learning and the scholars who could 
interpret great books to him. 


Mao and the 1911 Revolution 


In 1911 Mao and Hsiao left Hsiang Hsiang to 
go to the middle school at Changsha, capital 
of the province and a great city. 1911 was the 
year of great political events (see page 16) 
and Mao was immensely excited by the local 
rising against the Manchus. Before 1911 
Mao had had very few political ideas. Now, 
political affairs could no longer be ignored 
and Mao began to try out different ideas. 
Later he said, ‘| was a pure weathercock, | 
knew nothing. | simply followed the trend.’ 
He began to read the newspapers and 
heard for the first time of Dr Sun Yat-sen (see 
page 15). Mao decided that Dr Sun was the 
best person to be President of China. 
Many of the students, as a gesture against 
the Manchus and old traditional ideas, 
decided on a campaign for the cutting off of 
pig-tails. Mao told Edgar Snow* in 1936: 
‘One friend and | clipped off our pig-tails but 
others who had promised to do so afterwards 


* Edgar Snow is an American writer on China. In 1936 he 
lived for six months with the Chinese Communists near 
Yenan (see page 45). Mao told Snow his life story which 
the latter incorporated in his book Red Star Over China. 
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failed to keep their word. My friend and | 
therefore assaulted them in secret and 
forcibly removed their pig-tails, a total of 
more than ten falling victim to our shears.’ 


Teacher-training in Changsha 
and political training in Peking 


The political situation made Mao restless. He 
left school and tried various ‘trade’ schools. 
Then at last in 1913, Mao settled in the 
teacher-training college in Changsha, where 
he stayed for six years. He wrote brilliant 
essays and poems, and as usual read 
extensively, spending up to ten hours a day 
in the library. But he had his limitations as a 
student: he never mastered any foreign 
language, he regularly had 5 per cent for 
mathematics, and all he was able to draw in 
art lessons were circles. 

By the time he left college in 1918 he had 
read the works of Karl Marx (see page 17), 
but as yet he could see no connections 
between Marxist ideas and the solution of 
China's many problems. 

In 1918 Mao became a qualified teacher 
but he was reluctant to settle to any job. He 
was showing signs of becoming à permanent 
student, always shabbily dressed, always 
Seen with a pile of books under his arm, never 
having much money and always eating 
frugally. His thirst for knowledge led him to 
Peking and to its university. This w. 
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fateful turning-point in his life, because the 
man in charge of the library was Professor Li 
Ta-chao. Soon Mao was able to learn even 
more about Professor Li's ideas, for Mao 
took a job as an assistant in the university 
library. Professor Li took an interest in the 
earnest, shabby Hunanese student and 
enrolled him in his newly-formed Marxist 
study group. Mao did not immediately 
become a Communist but he was deeply 
impressed by Li Ta-chao's personality and by 
his passionate belief in the greatness of 
China. 

Mao did not enjoy his job. He later said. 
‘My office was so low that people avoided 
me. | tried to begin conversations with them 
on political and cultural subjects but they 
were very busy men. They had no time to 
listen to an assistant librarian speaking a 
southern dialect.' Mao was very poor. He 
lived in a room with seven other men who all 
shared the same bed. He used to joke that 
when he wanted to turn over he had to warn 
the others first. 
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North Sea. | saw the willows over Pei Hei 
with the ice-crystals hanging from them and 
remembered. . . the poet Chen Chang, "the 
winter jewelled trees looking like ten 
thousand peach trees blossoming”.’ 

But the beauty of the Peking spring and his 
love for Yang K'ai-hui could not interfere 
with Mao's interest in politics. He felt very 
depressed about China's future. The 
thousand and more war-lords (see page 1 7) 
were fighting, destroying and dividing up the 
country whilst the central government in 
Peking was dominated by three pro- 
Japanese ministers who put Japanese before 
Chinese interests. 

During the First World War, Japan had 
captured Germany's Chinese colonies 
(Kiaochow and Shantung). In 1919, the 
victorious Allied powers, meeting in Paris, 
agreed that Japan should keep Kiaochow and 
Shantung. The pro- Japanese government in 
Peking accepted this decision without 
protest. Then began the 4th May Movement. 
Many Chinese, especially Nationalist 
Students, demonstrated in the Streets; and 
eventually the pro- Japanese ministers fled to 
Japan. The new government protested but 
was unable to recover Shantung and 
Kiaochow. However the 4th May Movement 
had saved a little Chinese pride and had 
Shown that at least some Chinese bitterly 
resented the continual humiliations forced 
upon China. 
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Mao missed the 4th May demonstrations, 
for he had gone to see his mother, who was 
very ill. She died soon afterwards and Mao 
wrote some lines in memory of her; among 
them were, ‘Love and kindness were my 
mother's greatest virtues.’ 

The year 1919-20 was a real turning- 
point in Mao's life. His sadness over the death 
of his mother whom he had loved deeply; his 
joy over his love for Yang K'ai-hui; the 
stimulus and excitement of Li Ta-chao's 
ideas; and the events of 4th May; all 
combined to force him to clarify his ideas. 

By 1920 he could definitely be described 
as a Marxist; he studied Marxist books and 
the events of 1917 in Russia and wrote 
enthusiastic Marxist articles for newspapers. 
He said of the Marxist books he read, ‘They 
built up in me a faith in Marxism from which, 
once | had accepted it as the correct 
interpretation of history, | did not waver.’ 

Other men shared Mao's views, and 
throughout 1920 small groups of perhaps six 
to eight Communists met in many Chinese 
towns; Mao started one in Changsha. Thus 
the foundations were laid for the birth of the 
All-China Communist Party in 1921. 

Once Mao had committed himself 
politically, he committed himself in his 
personal affairs. He married Yang K'ai-hui 
and took her to live in Changsha. The young 
revolutionaries and reformers of Hunan 
regarded this as an ideal marriage, for both 


Mao and Yang K'ai-hui had entered it 
voluntarily. They loved each other deeply and 
they had many shared interests. The 
reformers, at this time, were particularly 
anxious to end the centuries-old Chinese 
Custom of parents arranging their children's 
marriages and forcing them to accept 
husbands or wives whom they did not want 
or love. Just before Mao's wedding, his 
friends had been very shocked by the case of 
a young girl in Changsha cutting her throat 
and killing herself as she was carried in her 
Curtained sedan chair to the wedding 
arranged by her parents and unwanted by the 
girl. 

Mao and his wife were very happy. They 
had a son and a daughter. But their marriage 
did not last forever. K'ai-hui was captured in 
1930 by an anti- Communist war-lord in 
Hunan. He also took prisoner Mao's son, Mao 


An-ying, and his sister Mao Tse-hung. The 
war-lord demanded that K'ai-hui should 
renounce her marriage to Mao. This she 
refused to do and so she was executed for her 
faithfulness. Mao Tse-hung was also 
executed and the little boy disappeared 
without trace. Fora long time there was no 
news of him; then in 1947, in the Chinese 
newspapers, there was an announcement 
that he had been educated in Russia. He 
became a pilot in the Communist air force 
after 1949, and was shot down and killed 
during the Korean War. 

Mao has had two more wives since Yang 
K'ai-hui's death but he did not forget her. The 
first poem he wrote about her has been lost, 
but the second one was published in 1947. 
The name 'Yang' means 'poplar' in Chinese 
and so the poem began, 'My proud poplar is 
lost to me'. 


3 The Chinese Communist Party 
and the Kuomintang: 1921-1934 


The foundation of the 
Chinese Communist Party (CCP) 


The Chinese Communist Party had two 
founders; Professor Li Ta-chao and another 
famous scholar, Ch'en Tu-hsui. The first 
meeting of the party was in July 1921. Its 
discussions and even the names of its 
members are shrouded in mystery. There 
were probably between fifty and sixty men 
present and two women. Mao Tse-tung was 
atthe meeting as the representative of Hunan. 
Two other founder- members who later 
became very famous were Chou En-lai, the 
Prime Minister of Communist China since 
1949, and Chu Teh, the Communist general 
(see page 31). In its early discussions the 
CCP adopted as its policy the teaching of Karl 
Marx. He had argued that a successful 
Communist revolution must be led byan 
organisation of politically-minded industrial 
Workers and town-dwellers; the peasants 
would never lead a revolution as politically 
they were too 'backward'. Lenin, in Russia, 
had at first adopted Marx's ideas, and then 
came to believe that the peasants could be 
involved in a revolution. But in 1917 it was 
from the towns that he received his support, 
and the Russian Revolution had been led by 
the town- and city-dwellers. And so the 
practical example of the Russian Revolution, 
added to the theory of Marx, convinced the 
members of the CCP that they must 
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concentrate their efforts on the Chinese 
cities: strikes must be organised; workers' 
associations formed and their members 
indoctrinated politically. Plans must be made 
for the eventual Communist seizure of the 
centres of population. 

Mao himself organised strikes in Hunan in 
September and October 1922. The police 
ordered his arrest and he was forced to 
escape to Shanghai. 


Industrial working conditions 


The strikers could not be called Communists: 
they were merely protesting against their 
living and working conditions. When these 
conditions are studied, it is not surprising that 
the CCP considered the industrial workers to 
be ready for revolution. 

Almost all Chinese industries were 
situated in Manchuria and on the east coast 
of China. They were frequently owned by 
American, Japanese or European firms. The 
biggest industrial centre was Shanghai. 
Labour was plentiful and therefore cheap. 
Another reason for low wages was the 
intense competition between firms who were 
therefore forced to cut their costs to the 
minimum. The ease with which workers 
could be found, added to the policy of 
keeping production costs low, also meant 
that safety precautions were not taken. 
Workers fell down unguarded chutes into 


self-feeding boilers; in one rubber factory 400 
Workers were killed in an explosion; scores 
were trampled to death when rickety 
staircases collapsed. Untold thousands 
suffered from long hours of hard work in 
underlit, badly ventilated and over-heated 
factories. 

Children in factories in Shanghai worked 
in particularly dreadful conditions. Many 
Children, as young as eight or nine years old, 
worked up to twelve hours a day in the 
steaming, unbearable heat of the silk mills. 
They leaned over the boiling vats of cocoons 
with red swollen fingers and inflamed eyes. 
If they stopped work, or passed a thread 
incorrectly, the foreman punished them 
either by scalding their arms or by beating 
them with a wire whip. 

In another factory which made electric 
light bulb sockets, orphan children worked 
up to fourteen hours a day. Their escape was 
prevented by armed guards. Many lost arms 
or fingers in the punch presses. If a child lost 
more than two fingers he (or she) was turned 
out into the street to become a beggar. 

Conditions were no better in other 
industrial centres. In the Yunnan tin mines, 
naked boys, many of them with tuberculosis, 
were sent down to work and were locked in 
at night to prevent their escape. When they 
broke the strict rules of discipline, they were 
chained together. The miners of Szechuan 
earned such low wages that they lived in 


holes in the ground, roofed over with straw. 
In many places Peter Townsend spoke with 
apprentices who had been burned with 
pokers or who had been made to kneel for 
hours on a wooden wash-board as a 
punishment. 

The hostility and armed strength of the 
factory owners, combined with the fear and 
great poverty of the workers, made it difficult 
for the CCP to organise strikes and 
Communist cells. Workers were constantly 
deterred from striking, by seeing what 
happened to those who did. Young men who 
had tried to organise strikes in Shanghai 
were carried through the streets tied to poles 
and then shot on a piece of waste-land. 
These public executions were common. In 
1925 strikers in Canton and Shanghai were 
fired on by Japanese and British troops 
‘protecting’ their countries’ interests. 


The United Front of the Chinese 
Communist Party and the Kuomintang 


From the time of its foundation, the CCP 
discussed whether it should ally itself with 
the Kuomintang or KMT. Of course the KMT 
was not a Communist party but it had many 
ideas of reform which the Communists 
shared. Moreover Dr Sun Yat-sen showed 
great interest in, and admiration for, the 
Russian Communist Revolution. These 
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feelings grew as his disillusionment with the 
Western powers (as for example over their 
support in 1919 for Japan) increased. In 
1921 he announced, ‘We no longer look to 
the West. Our faces are turned towards 
Russia.’ He asked for Russian Communist 
help, and this was willingly given. Arms and 
military advisers were sent. They set upa 
military academy at Whampoa near Canton 
which turned out 400—500 officers every 
year, trained to lead a KMT army against the 
war-lords. 

Once the Russian link with the KMT had 
been formed, it seemed obvious to the Soviet 
leaders that the Chinese revolutionary 
movement would be much strengthened if 
the KMT and the CCP were united. Together 
the two groups could overthrow the existing 
régime in China, and this was the all- 
important first step towards a Communist 
China. The Russians' chief agent in China, 
Borodin, was able finally to arrange the 
Communist-Kuomintang United Front in 
1923. Some leading Communists, like Chou 
En-lai, were trained at the Whampoa 
Academy. Others represented the 
Communists at the Kuomintang National 
Congress. Mao was one of these 
representatives. He was also the liaison 
officer between the local branches of the 
KMT and CCP in Shanghai. 

Despite various personal quarrels it is likely 


that the United Front would have continued 
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much longer if only Dr Sun Yat-sen had 
lived. But he developed an incurable illness 
and died in 1925. 

The Communists, backed by the Russians, 
were anxious for the United Front to 
continue because alone they were a small 
insignificant group. The KMT on the other 
hand was a large, well-organised and armed 
party which controlled a large area of 
southern China. Unfortunately for the 
Communists, many of the leading KMT 
members did not share Dr Sun Yat-sen's 
enthusiasm for the United Front. Once he 
was dead they voiced their objections more 
and more loudly and it was clearly only a 
matter of time before the United Front 
collapsed. 


Chiang Kai-shek and 
the breaking of the United Front 


In 1922 there had been a plot to kill Dr Sun 
Yat-sen, and his life had been saved bya 
young member of the Kuomintang. His name 
was Chiang Kai-shek. After his rescue Dr 
Sun Yat-sen looked upon Chiang Kai-shek as 
his most trustworthy follower. He was a 
trained army officer, and so Dr Sun Yat-sen 
put him in charge of the Whampoa Academy. 
He rapidly gained power and influence 
throughout the KMT and after the death of 
Sun Yat-sen he was the obvious person to be 
the new Kuomintang leader. 


6 Bodies of Communists murdered by the K 


He claimed to be the disciple of Sun Yat- 
sen, but in fact he did not accept many of his 
predecessor's policies. Sun Yat-sen's policy 
of ‘land to the tillers’ (see page 15) meant 
that the landlord class in general could not 
support the KMT. The other wealthy section 
of Chinese society (that is, the merchants, 
bankers and industrialists) was also 
alienated from the KMT because of its 
alliance with the Communists who were 
busy forming trade unions to act against 
the employers and who preached a doctrine 
of ‘shared wealth’. 

Chiang Kai-shek was determined, above all 
else, to become the ruler of China, and he was 
prepared to use all means to achieve this. If he 
was to succeed, he must have a lot of 


uomintang in April 1927 


financial backing for the KMT. This would 
only be obtained if he could win the support 
of many wealthy men. He therefore decided 
to break the United Front. 

At the beginning of 1926 Chiang Kai-shek 
began a march northwards, from the KMT 
stronghold in southern China. When he 
reached Shanghai in April 1927 he 
expressed his thanks to the bankers of that 
city for their gift of 30,000 dollars by 
ordering his army to kill all known and 
suspected Communists, and to throw the 
bodies into communal graves.* 


* Chou En-lai nearly lost his life in the massacre. He was 
lined up with others to be shot, but one of the firing squad 
recognised him as an old friend from their days at 
Whampoa. So his life was spared. 
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Chiang Kai-shek repeated this 'gesture' in 
the many cities which came under his 
control until the dead numbered several 
hundred thousands. Thus was the United 
Front broken. The Communists lost many 
members of the CCP, and those who 
survived were bitter, hopeless and 
demoralised. Chiang Kai-shek and the 
Kuomintang seemed all-powerful and all- 
triumphant. He entered Peking in 1928, 
declared himself the new ruler of China, and 
set up a new capital at Nanking. 


Mao and the revolutionary 
peasant movement 


In 1926 Mao began to tour Hunan, 
investigating the problems of the peasants 
which worsened from year to year. The 
almost continual civil war fought out by the 
various war-lords and their armies ruined the 
peasants. Crops were trampled down by the 
soldiers, and food stocks and animals stolen. 

Every year taxes were increased to pay for 
the local war-lord's army. A dreadful practice 
developed by demanding taxes years in 
advance; in Szechuan in 1926, taxes were 
being paid for 1959! Each year more and 
more peasants were forced to sell their land 
to pay off their debts. It is not known how 
many became landless labourers because 
conditions varied greatly from region to 
region, but in some places it was estimated 
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that the percentage of peasants who were 
owner-occupiers dropped from 50 per cent 
in 1918 to 25 per cent in 1925. 

In Hunan the position of the peasants was 
especially difficult. The poorer peasants, 65 
per cent of the population, owned only 15 
per cent of the land. The rest was owned by 
wealthy peasants, money-lenders and rich 
landowners. 

Mao was so impressed by the injustice of 
what he found in Hunan that he was forced 
to the conclusion that the peasants were 
ready for revolution and began to form 
peasant associations. 

By September 1927 the Hunan Peasant 
Associations had two millions members and 
Mao concluded that they were ready to rise 
up against the landowners. He therefore led 
them in the great Autumn Harvest Uprising. 
No landowner was safe from the peasants, 
neither was his property. Some fled to the 
towns, some were killed and the peasants 
took their land. Others escaped more lightly, 
merely having symbols of their wealth — that 
is, their opium pipes and sedan chairs — 
broken. Some were humiliated in other Ways; 
Mao remarked gloatingly, ‘The ivory beds of 
the daughters of the landlords were stepped 
on by the dirty feet of the peasants.' Some 
landlords were forced to walk through the 
Streets wearing tall paper hats with their sins 
written upon them. 


Wherever there was peasant terrorism, Mao 


7 A peasant home of the 1920s. Conditions like th 
peasant leader. 


defended it: ‘Revolution is not a dinner 
party . . . nora piece of pretty embroidery; it 
cannot be carried out softly, gradually, 
carefully, considerately, respectfully, 
politely, plainly and modestly.’ 

But the great peasant uprising failed; the 
preparations for it had been inadequate, its 
Organisation was weak, there were too few 
leaders and the peasants were poorly armed. 
The peasant associations broke up and again 
Mao had to flee for his life; he only narrowly 
escaped government troops by hiding fora 
day in some reeds growing in a pond. The 
landlords began their revenge on the 
peasants. Mao described it: ‘The landlords 
killed (ie by the peasants) numbered only 
tens but the number of peasants killed by 
them is astounding... Torture was freely 
used. After being arrested peasants would 
either be killed outright, or mutilated; muscles 


ese helped to make Mao Tse-tung a revolutionary 


of the feet were extracted, genitals cut away, 
the landlords in Tsalien burned alive in 
kerosene a student who had come to the 
district to work in the peasant movement.' 

Just after the Autumn Harvest Uprising, 
there were rebellions by Communist workers 
in several large towns; for example, in 
December in Canton, bands of workers 
roamed the streets shouting 'Down with the 
Kuomintang’ and ‘Land to the peasants’ and 
‘Rice and meat to the workers’. But the town 
workers’ rebellions were as unsuccessful as 
that of the Hunanese peasants, and the 
rebels were cruelly punished. 

These events in both town and 
countryside affected Mao deeply. Despite the 
failure of the peasants’ rebellion, he was 
absolutely convinced that any Communist 
revolution of the future must be led by the 
peasants, and that in the meantime they must 
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be indoctrinated, organised, armed and 
trained to fight. The peasants formed at least 
90 per cent of the Chinese population and 
they had very serious grievances. How could 
they be ignored in the plans fora revolution? 
The failure of the workers’ rebellions served to 
Strengthen Mao's case. There were, at the 
most, three million industrial Workers; how 
could they lead a revolution in a country with 
such a huge population? 


Mao’s quarrel with the CCP 


Mao's new ideas caused an uproar in the 
Chinese Communist Party. Professor Li 
Ta-chao had been murdered in 1926, and the 
undisputed leader of the CCP was Ch-en 
Tu-hsui. He was appalled by Mao's ‘peculiar’ 
views. He clung to the traditional Marxist 
view of a Communist revolution being led by 
industrial workers. The majority of the CCP 
agreed with him and Mao was in disgrace. He 
was deprived of his vote at the Party 
Congress. It seemed the end of his political 
Career. But Mao believed very firmly in his 
idea of a peasant revolution. He therefore 
resolved to go back to the countryside and 
begin to forma group of peasants, trained in 
Communist ideas and in the tactics of 
guerilla warfare. Probably not even Mao, in 
1927, realised exactly what he was doing: he 
was in fact starting his own Communist party, 
founded on the idea of a peasant-led 
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revolution, and he was starting his own Red 
Army. 


Mao's guerilla force 


By the end of 1927, Mao had 1,000 men and 
200 rifles hidden in the mountains of the 
borders of Kiangsi and Hunan. Most of his 
men were peasants but some were local 
miners. Most of them were deaf as the result 
of underground explosions which had 
shattered their ear-drums. 


Mao drew up a list of strict rules for his men 
(rules which were kept until the Red Army's 
final triumph in 1 949). The rules were: 

1 Replace all doors when you leave a house 
and return the straw matting (wooden 
doors were easily removed and were used 
as beds). 

2 Becourteous to people and help them 
when you can. 

3 Return all borrowed articles and replace all 
damaged goods. 

4 Behonestin all transactions with the 
peasants. 

5 Besanitary and dig latrines ata safe 
distance from homes and fill them Up with 
earth before leaving. 

6 Don't damage crops. 

7 Don't molest women. 

8 Neverill-treat prisoners of war. 

All the men also learned the followi 


ng verse 
which was meant to summarise Ma 


o's 


tactics of guerilla warfare. 

When the enemy advances we retreat. 

When he escapes we harass. 

When he retreats we pursue. 

When he is tired we attack. 

In 1928 Mao received an important addition 
to his army. Another Communist guerilla 
band, under the leadership of Chu Teh, 
Sought them out. He and Mao talked, non- 
Stop, for a day and a night and decided to 
amalgamate their forces. Chu Teh was a 
fierce man of action but he had a deep 
concern for his men. Observers saw his face 
turn green as he walked across a battle-field 
and found his soldiers dead and dying. 

The combined forces of Mao and Chu Teh 
began to be called the Red Army. The colour 
red has a great significance for the Chinese; 
not only has it been the traditional 
revolutionary colour, as in the French and 
Russian Revolutions, but in China red is the 
colour signifying joy. 

By the beginning of 192 
numbered 11,000 men. Mao an 
knew that they must move on. TUIBYANETE: 
unable to obtain adequate supplies in their 
mountain stronghold and the position 
worsened as their numbers grew. Asthe 
Red soldiers marched out of their camp, they 
looked more like bandits than soldiers. Their 
hair hung to their shoulders; their clothes 
were ragged and filthy and their bodies were 
red with lice. Many were so weak after 


9 the Red Army 
d Chu Teh 


cove 


months of inadequate food that they died on 
the march; others died of exposure at night. 
At times all the soldiers had to eat were the 
roots of plants and bushes. Even Mao, an 
optimistic man, could see little that was 
encouraging about their march. He wrote: 
‘The masses failed completely to understand 
what the Red Army was. In many places the 
army was even attacked. We marched across 
snow and ice-covered mountains, we 
sometimes covered 30 miles a day. Our 
sufferings increased.’ 


The Kiangsi Soviets 


After a year and a half of wandering the Red 
Army finally settled in an area of Kiangsi. It 
seems impossible for us to imagine a band of 
ragged soldiers settling in a certain area of 
England, for example in Northumberland, 
taking complete control of it and ruling it as 
their leaders thought best. But Mao and Chu 
Teh ruled part of Kiangsi for the next five 
years, and tried to establish a model 
Communist state. The final decisions of 
government rested with the Communist 
leaders but everyday matters were decided by 
elected councils or Soviets (they were named 
after the Russian Communist model). Many 
reforms were made, land was confiscated 
from the landowners and given to the 
peasants who were encouraged to set up 
co-operative farms (over 1,000 were 
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established). 


Taxation was drastically reduced and drives 
against illiteracy begun. Child slavery and 
compulsory Marriages were forbidden. So 
successful were the Communists’ 
experiments in Kiangsi that Soviets of various 


sizes were set up by groups of Communists 
in other areas, 


Chiang Kai-shek's Annihilation 
Campaigns 


Chiang Kai-shek was determined to end the 
Communists' rule in Kiangsi, and in 1930 he 
planned the first of his 'annihilation 
campaigns’. He decided that three months 
would be long enough to wipe out the 
Communists, and launched his attack on 27 
December 1930. Five days later it was all 
over. 18,000 Kuomintang troops and 6,000 
rifles had been Captured by the Red Army. 
(Subsequently 3,000 of the prisoners 
joined the Communists.) Chiang Kai-shek 
was utterly determined to annihilate the 
Communists, and sent three more huge 
armies into Kiangsi. All were defeated. 

The Communists triumphed four times over 
the Kuomintang: firstly because they had 
avoided a direct confrontation with their 
enemy and had instead waged guerilla 
warfare; secondly they had tried and 
succeeded in winning the support of the local 


peasantry. They appreciated the Communist 
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reforms and the correct behaviour of the Red 
Army and in return provided them with 
supplies and acted as Spies. 

The Communists' concern and 
consideration for the peasants contrasted 
very favourably with Chiang Kai-shek's 
attitude. During the fourth annihilation 
campaign, he ordered that the town of 
Tungku should be burned to the ground and 
all its inhabitants murdered, because it had 
Sheltered Red troops. He did not even care 
for the welfare of his own troops. During the 
campaigns no less than 35,000 deserted to 
the Communists. 

Chiang Kai-shek's determination to 
annihilate the Communists increased with 
each of his failures. He was so Obsessed that 
he hardly noticed the Japanese invasion of 
the province of Hopei in 1933. Instead he 
planned his fifth annihilation campaign. He 
brought in some German Nazi military experts 
and together they devised some new tactics. 
900,000 Kuomintang troops, and 
blockhouses linked with barbed Wire, were 
placed in a circle round the Communist area. 
Slowly the circle was tightened an 
made smaller and smaller. |t see 
Communists were caught in an 
KMT troops advanced Slowly, 
houses, animals and People as 
Hundreds of thousands of Kian 
men, women and children — we 
mass executions. Those who 


d the area 
med that the 
iron trap. The 
burning Crops, 
they went. 

gsi Peasants — 
ere shot in 
Were left in the 


Communist areas starved to death, for no 
supplies penetrated the KMT iron circle. 

The KMT leaders themselves estimated 
that at least one million died during the fifth 
annihilation campaign. Chiang Kai-shek had 
Said he would rather see the entire 
population of a province destroyed than have 
one Communist remain alive. 

The peasants supporting Mao and even his 
Own troops began to panic. By August the 
Red Army had been reduced by casualties 


from 180,000 to 100,000. Chiang Kai-shek's 
total victory seemed assured. Even Mao 
seemed to panic; he said later, ‘We panicked 
and fought stupidly.’ Quickly a desperate 
decision was made. The Red Army must 
break through the KM T's ring of fire and 
destruction. And so in October 1934 Mao 
Tse-tung, Chu Teh, 100,000 men and 35 
women broke out of Kiangsi and started one 
of the strangest and greatest marches ever 
undertaken. 


4 The Long March: 1934-35 


The significance of the Long March 


The Communists had only one idea in 


October 1934, namely escape from the KMT. 


Mao told Robert Payne* later, ‘If you mean 
did we have any exact plans, the answer is 
that we had none.’ At first there was an idea 
of joining some Communists who had setup 
a Soviet in north-west Hunan. But they had 
to flee from the KMT armies (and they too 
eventually arrived in Shensi in November 
1935). Certainly the Red Army did not 
expect to travel far, for they took with them 
heavy equipment like Sewing machines and 
printing presses. 

The Red Army soon discovered that there 
was no question of settling anywhere in 
eastern China, this being the area dominated 
by the Kuomintang, for Chiang Kai-shek 
ordered his men to pursue the Communists 
relentlessly. Most of the heavy equipment 
had to be abandoned piece by piece, and 
gradually the Red soldiers realised that they 
had embarked upon one of the longest 
marches in history. It lasted for one year and 
6,000 miles and was an incredible feat. 
Edgar Snow wrote, “Compared with this 


Hannibal's march over the Alps was like a 
holiday excursion.’ 


* Robert Payne, traveller, poet and biographer of Mao: 
Portrait of a Revolutionary, Mao Tse-tung. 
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Jerome Ch'én* wrote, ‘It must be admitted 
that man has never seen the equal of it before 
or since.' The marchers averaged twenty- 


* Jerome Ch'én, author of Mao anı 


d the Chinese 
Revolution. 


four miles every day; there was a battle or a 
Skirmish every day for months; frequently 
there were forced marches, undertaken to 
try and lose their KMT pursuers; once they 
marched for two days and a night without 
rest. Yet, despite their haste, they always 
carried their wounded with them. They 
knew, only too well, what dreadful things 
were done to wounded Communists if the 
KMT men found them. The sufferings of the 
men were intense and the death-rate very 
high. 100,000 set off and more recruits 
joined on the way, but only 20,000 finally 
reached Yenan. 

Yet despite these dreadful casualties and 
despite the fact that the Long March started 
off as a panicky retreat, it turned into a 
triumph for Mao and for the Chinese 
Communist movement. It made Mao the 
undisputed leader of all the Chinese 
Communists, a position he had not previously 
held (he was elected Chairman of the Party 
in 1935). Such was the reputation of the 
Marchers, and so quickly did accounts of 
their legendary adventures spread, that 
hundreds of thousands of Chinese came to 
support the Communist Party. The Long 
March brought the Communists into contact 
with people who either had not heard of 
Communism at all or believed the Red Army 
to be nothing more than another group of 
bandits. The Communists, wherever possible, 
gave practical lessons in Communism; 


meetings were called to explain their 
policies; land was taken from the landlords 
and given to the peasants; slaves were set 
free. As the Red Army passed on, the 
peasants were left with the hope that one day 
there would be a new régime in China which 
would give them more than they would ever 
expect from the local war-lords or the 
Kuomintang. 

For the first months of the Long March, the 
Communists went westwards, with the sole 
intention of shaking off their KM T pursuers. 
Once this was accomplished, more definite 
plans could be made and it was decided to 
head northwards to the province of Shensi. 
This decision was made for two reasons. 
Firstly there was already a tiny Soviet there 
(it had been founded by two Communists, 
Liu Chih-tan and Kao Kang). Secondly 
Shensi was quite near to the Japanese- 
occupied areas of China and would therefore 
provide a good base for the Red Army when 
they launched their attack against the 
invader; an attack which Mao Tse-tung was 
becoming more and more anxious to make. 


Crossing the Tatu River 


One of the Red Army's most legendary 
exploits was their crossing of the Tatu river. 
As the Red Army marched up the narrow 
gorge of the Tatu, Chiang Kai-shek was sure 
that, at last, the Communists were trapped. 
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They either had to cross the river or turn west 
into the impossibly difficult terrain ofthe 
Sikiang-Szechuan border. Chiang Kai-shek 
ordered in his men for the ‘kill’, But once 
again the Red Army showed courage and 
resourcefulness. First at Anshunch'ang a 
group of men surprised and overpowered the 
KMT troops guarding the small ferry-boat. 
This was then used to get some of the Red 
soldiers across. But it was not the way out. 
The boat was slow as it struggled against the 
fast-flowing water, and the Communists did 
Not dare to wait. The KMT troops were close 
behind them and they were constantly 
bombed by KMT planes. The decision was 
quickly made to march 110 miles northwards 
to the next bridge across the Tatu, at a town 
called Luting. The Communists on both sides 
of the river set off, marching along narrow 
cliff-top trails, with a sheer drop into the river 
beside them. Sometimes they had to wade 
through the streams Which flowed into the 
Tatu and sometimes they had to slide and 
Slip along the mud of the river-bank. And yet 
the distance was Covered in less than three 
days. But when the bridge was reached, it 
was found to be useless: it had been a foot- 
bridge, made of planks which were supported 
on chains Swinging high above the torrent. 
The chains were fastened to rocks on either 
side of the river. One chain on either side of 
the planks had served as a hand-rail. Now 


the planks had been removed by the KMT 
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troops who were already in possession of 
Luting on the far side of the Tatu. Only the 
thirteen heavy chains remained. 

Quickly twenty Red soldiers volunteered to 
swing themselves along the chains for the 
300 yards to the other side. They knew that 
anyone who fell could not survive, for here 
the water rushed along at four yards per 
second. The men were armed with swords 
and hand grenades. Their daring appears to 
have unnerved the KMT guards on the Luting 
side, who had not expected anyone to 
attempt a crossing. They began to fire but 
aimed wildly. Only three of the twenty were 
killed; and the survivors, when near to Luting, 
lobbed their hand grenades, and the KMT 
soldiers fled in terror and Panic. They had 
been so sure that the Red Army would not 
attempt a crossing that they had not 
bothered to destroy the bridge planks. These 
were quickly replaced and the Red Army 
marched triumphantly across the Tatu to meet 
their comrades who had already crossed at 
Anshunch'ang. So Chiang Kai-shek suffered 


another humiliation and the legends of the 
Long March grew. 


The courage and 
endurance of the marchers 


Once the KMT army had been sh 
another enemy took its Place. Th 
Chinese countryside itself. The 


aken off, 
is was the 
Red Army 


in iia aa. ah mail 
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re comrades-in-arms from when they joined forces in Hunan until 
h was taken in 1948. Chu Teh is now Commander-in- Chief of 


feared that they would be betrayed, led off 
the paths and left to be sucked into the 
dreadful mud. Some groups did lose their 
way and were never seen again. The area was 
constantly covered with low-lying mist. At 


crossed high mountains shrouded in mist 
Which soaked the men's clothing, they 

climbed sheer precipices and they waded 
across flooded rivers. In the earlier part of 


1935, there were dreadful hail-storms, and onsté 
the hail-stones measured one inch across and nightit was very cold and the men had to 


were as hard as rocks. Later there were sleep standing together in twos or fours so 

deserts to cross, and great heat to endure. that they would not freeze to death, or slip 
Worst of all was the crossing of the off the path into the mud. 

Grasslands. This was a huge area of marsh. When the men spoke later of their 


On the surface there was grass, but under- nightmare in the Grasslands, they 
neath was black mud. Only a few local tribes remembered one person in particular, Chu 


knew where the safe paths were and some Teh's wife. Not only did she carry her own 
of the tribesmen were bribed to become bag and rifle across the Grasslands, but also 
guides. Their hatred of strangers was SO wounded men on her back. She was not the 
strong that the Communists constantly only brave woman on the Long March. 
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Another was Mao's third wife, Ho Tzu-chen. 
At certain points in Mao's life he has been 
involved with more than one woman at once. 
In 1928 when he was thirty-five he met, fell 
in love with, and began to live with Ho Tzu- 
chen. He was, of course, still married to 
Yang K'ai-hui, and her devotion to him, and 
his for her, does not seem to have lessened 
(see page 23). After Yang K'ai-hui was 
murdered in 1930, Mao married Ho Tzu-chen. 
She had been trained as a teacher but now 
devoted herself to Mao and to Communism. 
Between 1930 and 1937 she had five 
children, one of whom was born on the 
Long March. As the March dragged on and 
on, she had to decide whether to take her 
three children with her, and thus put them in 
great danger, or leave them with foster 
parents. She chose to leave them with 
friendly peasants; but later when attempts 
were made to find them, they had vanished. 
During the Long March she was injured in 
an air attack and about eighteen pieces of 
shrapnel entered her body. Her courage and 
fortitude, despite her terrible injuries and the 
loss of her children, made a deep impression 
on Mao, and he told many people that 
women showed far greater courage than 
men. In 1937, still suffering from her wounds, 
she went to Russia for treatment. While she 
was away Mao fell in love with a beautiful 
actress, Lan Ping as she was known in the 
film world, or Chiang Ch'ing as she is known 
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to the Communists. She came to act in the 
theatre in Yenan and Mao seems to have 
fallen in love with her at first sight. He 
divorced Ho Tzu-chen and married Chiang 
Ch'ing. His marriage caused disillusionment 
and bitterness among his followers: how 
could he abandon the brave and tough 
companion of the Long March and choose a 
glamorous film-star instead? 


Mao and the Long March 


Mao suffered little during the Long March. 
He had an iron constitution and was lucky to 
miss injury either from an air attack or in 
battle. He missed his cigarettes and red 
peppers, and he was grieved by his wife's 
sufferings; but he was curiously remote from 
the sufferings of his men. Ina Strange way he 
was almost able to enjoy the Long March. He 
did not care about Possessions and therefore 
was not worried by possessing only one bag 
which contained maps, books, a sun helmet, 
two uniforms, a sheet, two blankets, water- 
jug, eating bowl and Sweater. In his Spare 
moments he wrote poems and was 

filled with admiration for the beauty of the 
Chinese countryside. He was sti 
the feeling that he had achieved Something 
great and marvellous. He Could say with 
immense satisfaction when it was all over, 


‘Has there even been in history a Long March 
like ours?’ 


mulated by 
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Introduction 


The Long March ended in 1935; and from 
then until 1949 when the Communists 
became the rulers of China, there were fifteen 
years of war and bloodshed, during which 
millions of Chinese died and enormous 
damage was done to crops, buildings and 
industry. The war against Japan which had 
started in 1931 continued until 1945; then in 
1946 Civil War broke out between the 
Kuomintang and the Communists. 

Before the events of these years can be 
studied (see Chapter 6), there isan 
examination of the characters, policies and 
actions of the two chief protagonists, Mao 
Tse-tung and Chiang Kai-shek, in the 
struggle for power in China; for this struggle 
is the one theme clearly discernible in all the 
confusion and tragedy of the years 1 935-49. 


Chiang Kai-shek (1886- ) 


In 1935 Chiang Kai-shek was the most 
powerful man in China; admittedly there 
were still war-lords who only paid lip- 
service to the idea of obeying him, and there 
was Mao Tse-tung in far-off Shensi, but 
no-one was in a position to challenge Chiang 
Kai-shek's leadership. Many believed him to 
be the long-sought saviour of China, able to 
give her strength and unity. 

Chiang Kai-shek was full of contradictions 


and complexities. He posed as a 
but spoke to his people the language of 
Confucius and certainly did not follow the 
Christian teaching of ‘Love Thy Neighbour’. 
He relied much on Western (particularly 
American) support, especially during the 
Second World War, when he left the task of 
defeating Japan to the United States (see 
page 54). But he did not like the Europeans 
and was uneasy in their presence, muttering 
'Good, good', shuffling his feet and smiling 
stiffly. He did not always try to hide his anti- 
European sentiments. He published a book in 
1943 called China's Destiny. It had to be 
censored before being published in the West 
because of derogatory remarks about 
foreigners and missionaries and because of 
his admiration for the ideas of the Fascists, 
the very people his Western allies were 
fighting against. Fortunately for himself (and 
his cause) he left most of his contacts with 
representatives from Europe and the United 
States to his beautiful wife, who spoke 
excellent English, having been educated in a 
mission school and an American university. 
Chiang Kai-shek claimed to be the defender 
of China's independence and the guardian of 
her riches. But he made little effort to drive 
the Japanese out of China, and he gave and 
sold considerable commercial concessions 
to Western business men (the very men he 
did not like). 

He was very proud. He told his close 
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friends, and expected them to believe, that he 
was a descendant of Duke Wen, who had 
lived in the eleventh century BC and who 
had been the founder of the Chou dynasty of 
Emperors. He was in fact born into a family 
belonging to the lower ranks of the rural 
gentry. 

He was intolerant of any opposition to 
him; and increasingly he used murder as his 
final argument. 

Chiang Kai-shek's pride made him 
disdainful of all of humble birth (the great 
majority of the Chinese). He rarely wrote 
about the peasants, but once he defined their 
role in China: ‘The task of the peasants is to 
Provide us with information concerning the 
enemy, food, comforts and soldiers for our 
armies.’ He was indifferent to the sufferings of 
ordinary people, whether soldiers or 
civilians. From his point of view it wasa 
tragedy that he did not hear or heed a saying 


of Mao's, ‘If we are proud comrades, we 
shall fall’. 


The Kuomintang army 


Chiang Kai-shek, knew, like Mao, that 
whoever ruled China and intended to retain 
their power must have an army. The KMT 
army, with unlimited sources of man-power 
to draw upon and equipped with vast 
amounts of American supplies (see pages 
54 and 56), should have been invincible. 
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Certainly until 1948 Chiang Kai-shek 
dazzled himself with the columns and 
columns of figures which ‘proved’ that his 
army was invincible. 

But his army was rotten from top to bottom 
and it finally disintegrated, leaving him 
helpless before the Communist advance. An 
American, General Burns, wrote in 1949, ‘No 
battle has been lost since my arrival due to 
the lack of ammunition or equipment. The 
débacle was due to the world's worst 
leadership, widespread corruption and 
dishonesty.' 

The army's supreme leader was the 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. Like Hitler he 
had the disastrous military fault of interfering 
with his generals' plans and insisting on all 
decisions being referred back to him. He 
conducted battles from a long distance by 
means of telegrams and telephone calis. His 
generals tended to be chosen for their 
subservience to Chiang Kai-shek rather than 
for their independence of mind. Moreover 
they tended to be as proud as their leader and 
continually quarrelled amongst themselves 
about their rights and privileges. Some did 
their best to undermine the authority of other 
generals. 

This bitter rivalry among the generals, 
which frequently led to dismissals, created a 
feeling of insecurity among more junior 
officers; and this was one of the reasons 
which caused them to treat their soldiers 


shamefully. The worst offenders were 
sometimes brought to trial and their crimes 
were described by the official news agency, 
Central News. One officer was charged 

with murdering 105 recruits. Cases of 
torturing recruits were commonplace. Some 
of the ways of killing soldiers were 
particularly dreadful. Some were buried alive. 
Peter Townsend saw a dying soldier lying 
under a carpet while his officer stood on top 
of it, kicking him to death. 

Even if the KMT soldiers escaped torture 
and death, they still suffered. They were 
badly underfed and had little medical 
treatment. 10 per cent had tuberculosis, 
thousands died of gangrene, thousands had 
open sores which dripped pus onto the 
ground. 

Not surprisingly, volunteers for Chiang 
Kai-shek's army became fewer and fewer, 
and so other methods of ‘recruiting’ soldiers 
were found. Kidnapping was common and 
'recruits' could be seen being dragged off to 
the army with a rope around their necks. One 
of the worst punishments a landlord could 
inflict on a peasant was to sell him into the 
KMT army. Certainly the peasant's family 
would count him as dead. 

By 1949 the Communists claimed to have 
'annihilated' eight million KMT troops. A 
large percentage of these men were not killed; 
they simply ceased to be KMT soldiers by 
deserting either to the Communists or back 
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to their own villages. 

Soldiers who were brutally treated by their 
officers acted in turn in a brutal way towards 
Chinese civilians. Everywhere the KMT army 


left behind a trail of theft, torture, rape and 
murder. 


Kuomintang government 


Chiang Kai-shek's inability to govern, and his 
total lack of concern for the welfare of the 
mass of Chinese people, convinced the 
majority of them by 1949 that revolution was 
preferable to no revolution. Life could not be 
worse than it was in Kuomintang China. Even 
if Chiang Kai-shek had wanted to bring 
about much-needed reforms he was 
powerless to do so, for he relied for his power 
on the very men who had most to lose by 
introducing reforms — that is, the landlords, 
corrupt officials and the wealthy classes in 
general. 


i Corruption 


There was Corruption in almost every sphere 
of life in Kuomintang China. Posts in the civil 
Service and commissions inthe army were 
frequently sold to the highest bidder. These 
same officials and officers 
of food and medicine ( 
Americans) 


purloined supplies 
given by the 

and sold them on the Black 
Market, whilst those for whom the gifts were 
intended died of disease and 


Starvation. In 
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1945 it was possible to buy pills to cure 
dysentry but at the cost of 1 0/— each. This 
was as much as some Chinese earned in a 
week. 

In 1943 Chiang Kai-shek said, ‘It is 
imperative that we eventually accomplish 
the objective of transforming all capital into 
State capital.’ This meant that the KM T 
confiscated the industries and businesses of 
those who did not co-operate with them. 
KMT supporters then became the chief 
shareholders in these businesses and ran 
them for their own Private profit. This system 
was called “Bureaucratic capitalism’ by the 
Communists. American officials in China 
continually complained about this state of 
affairs to their government. These are two 
reports (for 1944) * ‘The KMT is directly 
responsible for the increase of official 
Corruption . . . it does nothing to stop large- 
scale Profiteering, hoarding and speculation, 
all of which are carried on by the people all 
Powerful in the Party.’ And, ‘The 
Government and military structure is being 
permeated from top to bottom by corruption 
unprecedented in scale.’ The stories of 
Corruption did Occasionally have a farcical 


* These, and other American official reports quoted, are 
taken from The United States Relations with China, 
Published by the State Department. They are quoted at 


length in Stuart and Roma Gelder's Long March to 
Freedom. 


note. In Shanghai, just after the war, a school 
was burning down (fortunately the pupils 
had gone home). The police and fire chiefs 
spent so long arguing with the headmaster 
about the size of their 'rake-off for dealing 
with the fire that the building was totally 
destroyed before even a pint of water was 
poured on it. 


ii /nflation 

The second great evil in Kuomintang China 
was inflation; every year prices rose, taxes 
rose, and money bought less and less. The 
KMT's mishandling of the economy is 
reflected in the price index in Shanghai. It 
was 100 in 1937, by 1946 it had risen to 
378,217, and by August 1948 was 
558,900,000! If one wanted, and could 
afford, to buy a meal in a restaurant, one had 
to take along a suitcase crammed with 
banknotes to pay for it. In both countryside 
and town, people traded by barter; in some 
Shops the only acceptable currency was 
little bags of rice. This fantastic inflation 
affected the middle classes particularly badly 
and thus lost Chiang Kai-shek some of his 
keenest supporters. In many towns there 
were food riots led by civil servants, doctors 
and teachers. 


iii Lack of justice and political freedom 
There was little or no justice and political 
freedom in KMT China. Chiang Kai-shek 


claimed that a police state was necessary 
during the war with Japan so that discipline 
could be maintained. But the police state did 
not end when the Japanese were defeated. 
An American official reported to Washington, 
‘Far from discarding or reducing the 
paraphernalia of a police state it (the KMT) 
continues to strengthen them.’ 

Schools and colleges were infiltrated by 
the secret police, newspapers were censored, 
and anyone with ideas different from 
those of Chiang Kai-shek went in fear of his 
life. Some were shot in broad daylight, others 
in Shanghai were arrested and then taken out 
of prison at night to a certain cross-roads, 
blindfolded and shot. Other suspects were 
bound in pairs and thrown alive into the 
river. 

Sometimes the victims had not even 
spoken against Chiang Kai-shek. A child was 
shot dead after being found wandering near a 
railway 'in suspicious circumstances'; one 
Shanghai shopkeeper was found with three 
rubber-bands on his wrist and when 
challenged explained that he used them for 
putting round customers' parcels. The secret 
police retorted, 'You're lying — it's a secret 
sign, you must be a Communist.’ They then 
beat him up and helped themselves to the 


goods in his shop. 


iv Destitution and starvation 
Life had always been hard for the Chinese 
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poor, but conditions steadily deteriorated 
during the 1940s because of bad 
government and the disruptions of war. 

Peter Townsend described some of the poor 
of Shanghai. One destitute woman after a 
long search found a job as a wet nurse. But 
her new employer would not allow her to 
bring her baby with her. She tried to get 
friends to care for it but failed, she tried to sell 
itin the streets without Success. At last a 
beggar was persuaded to take the child and a 
sum of money to pay for its keep. When she 
arrived at work she found that her employer 
had changed her mind and She was told to 
bring her ownchild after all. Next morning 
she searched everywhere and at last found 
her baby dead in a rubbish bin. The Shanghai 
pavements teemed with beggars. Some with 
a few pennies to Spare paid someone to 
write their life stories on the pavement. They 
would then lie beside it, beating their heads 
on the flagstones to attract the attention of 
passers-by. Every night during the colder 
months trucks toured the City to collect the 
dead, the destitute who had Starved or 
frozen to death in the gutters and shop 


doorways. Every night yielded one or two 
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10 Starving beggar children in Kuomintang China 


hundred bodies; they were buried in shallow 
graves and sometimes the dogs dug them up 
and ate them. 

Stuart Gelder* lived in Chungking. One day 
Soon after his arrival, while out with a friend 
he saw a little girl of about six months lying 
dead, frozen in the rubbish in the gutter. He 
was unutterably shocked and he was not 
made to feel better by his friend telling him 
that in the big towns, like Shanghai, 20,000 
to 30,000 babies were abandoned by their 
parents every year because they could not 
feed them. Some of the babies ‘lucky’ enough 
to be kept by their parents survived only to be 
Sold later as slaves. Gelder's friend added, 
‘You won't get used to it any more than | 
believe they get used to it.' 

There was widespread famine in the 
1940s. An American relief worker, George 
Adams, told Gelder about Kwangtung 
province, 'Millions of people there are dying 
of starvation. l've seen them. They're eating 
earth and the barks of trees... They're going 
crazy. They're killing children and eating 
them... they're exchanging children for 
other people's so that they don’t have to kill 
their own.’ 


Chiang Kai-shek confined his actions in 


* Stuart Gelder, co-author of Long March to Freedom. 


the face of this indescribable suffering to 
shooting those accused of cannibalism, and 
to turning a blind eye to his KMT officers who 
stole train-loads of rice intended for the 
starving and sold it instead on the Black 
Market to anyone willing to pay high prices 
(these included the Japanese during the 
war). In two years in Kwangtung alone three 
million men, women and children died; in 
Honan another three million died. Those who 
survived had little enthusiasm for Chiang 
Kai-shek and his Kuomintang régime. 


Mao Tse-tung (1893- ) 


Very few people in 1935, perhaps not even 
Mao himself, believed that one day he would 
rule China. Certainly in all his years 'in the 
desert' he never /ooked like a future ruler of 
China. He was casual and unconventional 
about his clothes, he wore a baggy grey 
uniform and always put comfort before 
smartness. One hot day in 1937 he shocked 
Edgar Snow by taking off his trousers and 
continuing his discussion of strategy with his 
generals in his underpants. He smoked 
incessantly, making an unpleasant sucking 
Noise as he did so. His teeth were almost 
black with nicotine. When he was not 
smoking he chewed his red peppers. 


In Yenan his government offices were 
built in a series of caves. His house was a cave 
too*, and very simply furnished. There was a 
Kang (see page 9), a broken-down sofa and 
several rickety tables and chairs. The house 
was presided over by Mao's fourth wife, 
Chiang Ch'ing. She did not appear to do 
much housework. Everywhere was piled 
high with books and papers. Mao worked 
best at night when he might read two or three 
books. He then caught up on sleep during 
the day. When writing a book or pamphlet he 
did not sleep at all. 

Besides reading and writing, Mao held 
almost continual discussions with his 
generals, experts, peasants, visitors, in fact 
anyone who he felt had something worth- 
while to say. He was always pleased to have 
news of the world outside Shensi from 
visitors. His other sources of information were 
inadequate. There was only one radio 
receiver and that was operated by a foot- 
pedalled generator; some reports and 
messages were brought by horsemen who 
arrived at Yenan, dusty and tired, a gun over 
their shoulder and a scarlet saddle-cloth 
across their horses. There was also one 
telegram office which the KMT allowed to 


* Caves were used to cut down building costs and 
because they gave protection against possible air-raids. 
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11 Mao Tse-tung, in 1938, outside the Cave 


University in Yenan 


function (it was one way Chiang Kai-shek 
could contact Mao). 

Quite quickly his legend grew and with it 
came the hero-worship of Mao. By 1944 the 
shops in Yenan had at least four times as 
many photographs of him as of all the other 
leaders put together. A meeting with Mao 
might have a dramatic effect on the emotions 
of an ardent follower. One, Yuan Hsueh-kai, 
wrote, ‘As | grasped the Chairman's* hand in 
both of mine a streak of warmth came up 
from them and Spread all over my body, 
making my heart throb all the faster. A 
thousand things surged up in my mind but | 
could not find a Single word to express them.’ 

None of the Western visitors to Yenan 
found that Mao particularly liked or 
encouraged this hero-worship. He remained 
friendly and unaffected to visitors. 

All of them agreed on one thing: Mao has a 
very complex personality. He was a peasant 
leader, expert guerilla fighter, learned 
Scholar and poet. He is a man of many 
moods and emotions. Robert Payne, in 1946, 
first found Mao at the theatre; his face 
reflected all the emotions in the play; he was 
almost like a child. Payne met him on many 
more occasions and always found him not 
Quite as he had previously remembered him. 
Even his features seemed to change with the 
mood and activity of the moment. 


* Mao was Chairman of the Communist Party from 1935 
onwards. 
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Nearly ten years before, Edgar Snow had 
found Mao a sensitive man; there were tears 
in his eyes as he described the deaths of ; 
comrades. His soldiers told of his compassion 
towards the wounded on the battlefield, how 
he sometimes gave one his coat. But Snow 
also heard accounts of his terrible anger: ‘On 
occasions he was roused to an intense and 
withering fury.’ 

One of the most surprising aspects of 

Mao's personality is that he is a poet; some 
critics believe he isa good poet. Robert 
Payne asked Mao about his poems and he 
replied, ‘My poems are SO Stupid, you must 
not take them seriously,’ Payne could not 
decide if Mao was really being modest or was 
‘fishing’ for a compliment. Many poems have 
been published since then and it is possible to 
see that they owe much to Chinese classical 
literature. They are full ofthe beauty of the 
Chinese countryside and there are many 
references to traditional Chinese myths. 
There are surprisingly few ob 
on revolutionary and Politica 
in fact the poems are full of vi 
to these topics. 


vious comments 
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The Red Army* 


Like Chiang Kai-shek, Mao was determined 
to have as much military power at his 
command as possible. He said repeatedly, 
Every Communist must grasp the truth. 
Political power grows out of the barrel of a 
gun. 

(Mao's Little Red Book, page 61.) 

But Mao's ideas on how an army should be 
run and organised were quite different from 
those of Chiang Kai-shek. He drew up three 
basic principles for the army. Firstly, there 
was to be a unity between men and officers; 
they wore the same uniforms, ate the same 
food and after battles sat down to discuss 
their successes and their failures. Mao 
forbade the beating or bullying of the men by 
the officers, and insisted that all the soldiers 
were well fed (by Chinese standards) and 
cared for when sick or wounded. Morale was 
kept high by constant propaganda which 
stressed the importance ofthe Red Army s 
task and assured the soldiers of their ultimate 
victory. American officials reported that the 
Communist generals, who were far less harsh 


and authoritarian than their KMT 
counterparts; had in fact the better control 


over their men. 


he late 19305 and 1940s the Red Army was 
E UN atele to as the Peoples’ Liberation Army, the 
variously 


hth Route Army 
ey tis always 


and New Fourth Army. To avoid 
called the Red Army in this book 
confusion! 


Mao's second basic principle was that the 
Red Army must treat civilians well. The 
detailed rules he had drawn up long ago (see 
page 30) were still to be followed by all Red 
soldiers. They were also ordered to carry out 
political indoctrination whenever and 
wherever possible, and to organise the 
peasants into forcing the landlords to make 


rent reductions. 
There is plenty of evidence to show that the 


Red Army did treat civilians well and that in 
return they received much help and 
co-operation. An American Embassy official 
wrote, 'They (ie the Red Army) exist because 
the people permit, support and whole- 
heartedly fight with them. There is complete 
solidarity of army and people.' 

Mao's third basic principle was that 
leniency must be shown to enemy 
prisoners; alive they could be converted to 
Communism, dead they were no use to him 
at all. (One of the reasons for Mao's hatred of 
the KMT was their habit of murdering 
prisoners.) The Red Army's reputation for 
leniency paid off during the civil war. 
Frequently Red soldiers used megaphones to 
shout at their adversaries, 'Come over to us. 
Why die like pigs?’ or, ‘All peasants will have 
land’, or, ‘Why should poor men fight poor 
men ?' Some ‘battles’ were won by the 
Communists because the KMT troops 
deserted their leaders before even a shot was 
fired. 
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Communist government 


Mao Tse-tung's years in Shensi gave him the 
opportunity which he had had in Kiangsi of 
attempting to solve some of the economic 
and social problems that existed in all areas 
of China. If he failed to Solve these problems 
in Shensi, he could hardly expect to succeed 
in a much larger area like the whole of China, 
and then his chances of becoming the ruler 
of China would be very small indeed. 
Success, however, would bring him 
Widespread Support. 


Even by Chinese Standards, Shensi was 
Poor. It could not Support its own 
inhabitants, still less the Red Army and the 
other Communist refugees who poured into 
the area after 1936. Somehow enough food 
had to be grown, not only to feed these 
people (two million in 1 937) but also to 
provide a surplus with which other essential 
Supplies could be bought from the rest of 
China. 

Mao moved carefully and generally did not 
Confiscate the landlords’ land as he had done 
in Kiangsi. (This was especially true after the 
formation of the Second United Front, see 
page 51.) 

But all landlords were forced to reduce 
their rents by anything from 25—40 per cent. 
Peasants then found that they were able to 
Spend more on improving their land and thus 


produce more food, which in turn brought 
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them a higher income. This increased 
prosperity gave the peasants something to 
fight for. Mao was anxious for them to feel 
this way. He wrote, ‘We must hasten. Only 
With an awakened peasantry can we fight the 
Japanese.' Other solutions were adopted to 
increase food production: derelict land was 
reclaimed, Red soldiers worked in the fields 
to demonstrate improved agricultural 
methods, and endless propaganda urged 
everyone to grow more and more food. To 
emphasise this point Chu Teh grew his own 
cabbages, and Mao had his tomato plants. 

By 1941 the impossible had been achieved. 
Shensi grew enough to feed all its 
inhabitants, and there was enough left over 
to sell to the rest of China. 

Trade between Shensi and Kuomintang 
China was always difficult because of 
Chiang Kai-shek's blockade, Butsomehow 
the supplies came through even though some 
years were particularly bad. Mao wrote of 
1942, Fora while we Were reduced almost 
to the state of having no clothes to wear, no 
oil to cook with, no paper, no footwear.’ But 


few starved to death as they might have done 
in Kuomintang China. 


The Communists tried to make Shensi 


self-sufficient in manufactured goods as well 
as in food. But they did Not succeed, 

In 1935 Shensi had no Workshops at all. 
Ninety had been built by 1944 and some 
were a triumph of ingenuity, One official said 


124A cave-school in Shensi 


send, 'You see our iron plant? 
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Small but useful. We built it by 


German text books.’ 
But because of the shortage of time, raw 
men and vital machinery, it 


is impossible to say that Shensi R^ E S 
even the beginnings of an industria j 

tion under Communist rule. It is 
Les hat the inhabitants of Shensi found 
Sn ees of equality and justice one of 
ae ‘attractive features of Communist 
ap ample, Mao's officials, unlike 
pap venie Kai-shek, were severely 


materials, skilled 


thos! 


D 


started by the Communists 


rationed. A civil servant in 1944 was entitled 
to 20 oz of rice and 1 Ib of vegetables per day, 
and 2 Ib of pork and 14 Ib of cooking oil per 
month. His clothing was rationed by the 
year. There was no great gulf fixed between 
the leaders and ordinary people. Communist 
doctors in the cave hospitals and Communist 
teachers in the cave schools looked and lived 
like peasants. Mao Tse-tung and other 
leaders mixed freely with the peasants and 
attended a weekly dance which was 
patronised by many poor people. ‘Such good 
exercise, said Chu Teh. Few Chinese could 
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fail to notice the difference between these 
Communist leaders and their proud KMT 
counterparts. 

Mao Tse-tung and his advisers made all 
the important laws in Shensi, but as in 
Kiangsi local councils or Soviets were elected 
to deal with local affairs. In any village a 
group of sheepskin-clad Peasants could be 
found enthusiastically debating local affairs, 
There was almost total illiteracy in Shensi in 
1935 and the Communists set to work to 
educate the Peasants and their children. In 
ten years the illiteracy rate was reduced to 
about 60 per cent. The cave university only 
ran technical courses, butit was the first in the 
area. Mao professed a great belief in 
education: ‘Tyrants feed on the ignorance of 
the people, but we rely on the intelligence of 
the people.’ He also frankly admitted that 
through education peasants could be 
indoctrinated with Communist ideas. 

Some of Mao's most enthusiastic 


supporters were women, who enjoyed being 
treated for the first time as equals with men. 
Some even tried to look like men. When 
questioned about their dress they would 
reply, ‘Why should we look like women ?' 

When in 1945 the Red Army occupied the 
areas left by the Japanese, reforms modelled 
on those in Shensi were immediately 
introduced. The success of these reforms 
meant that the Red Army was welcomed in 
almost every new area it occupied. 

An American official saw the significance 
of these reforms for the future of China. 
‘Unless the KMT goes as far as the 
Communists in political and economic 
reforms and otherwise proves itself able to 
contest the leadership of the people (none of 
which it yet shows signs of being willing or 
able to do) the Communists will be the 
dominant force in China within a 
comparatively few years.' His prophecy was 
fulfilled in 1949. 


6 The Communists' triumph: 1935-49 


The Second United Front 


In October 1935 the Long March ended and 
the 20,000 Communist survivors settled in 
Shensi. Their headquarters were at Yenan. 
Chiang Kai-shek was still determined to 
annihilatethe Communists and chose as his 
agents for this task the Manchurian army, 
which had fled from Manchuria after the 
Japanese invasion of 1931. The Young 
Marshal, the Manchurian leader, was more 
interested in driving out the Japanese from 
his homeland than in killing his fellow- 
Chinese. When he discovered that the 
Communists were also eager to attack the 
Japanese, he decided to disobey his orders 
from Chiang Kai-shek. The latter was furious 
and in December 1936 flew to the Young 
Marshal's headquarters in Sian to discuss the 
future of his annihilation campaign. The 
Young Marshal, unable to dissuade Chiang 
Kai-shek from pursuing his policy of 
exterminating the Communists, decided on à 
desperate plan — the arrest of the 
Generalissimo. The Manchurians broke into 
Chiang Kai-shek's hotel at night. Fora while 
he eluded them by running up a hillside and 
hiding. He was eventually found shivering in 
his night-shirt and toothless, for he had 
forgotten his false teeth in the haste of his 
escape. He could never forgive, or forget, the 
indignities he suffered during the night of his 
arrest. The Young Marshal refused to let 


Chiang Kai-shek go until he reached an 
agreement with the Communists. Indeed 
many Manchurians and Communists 
expected that Mao Tse-tung would order his 
execution. Mao Tse-tung certainly hated 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Kuomintang. He 
said once, 'They are entirely hateful,' and like 
Chiang Kai-shek he knew that à final show- 
down between the Kuomintang and the 
Communists was inevitable. But he also 
knew that it was not yet the right time. Above 
all else he was anxious to defeat the 
Japanese, and this could only be achieved by 
the Chinese standing together, not fighting 
each other. Moreoever the Chinese needed 
not only unity but leadership, and that from a 
man whom the great majority could respect 
and obey. The obvious leader for the Chinese 
in 1937 was Chiang Kai-shek, who was still 
very popular. Mao himself was relatively 
unknown. Lastly Mao knew that the 
execution of Chiang Kai-shek would not 
only weaken China in her struggle against 
Japan but that it would be of no help to the 
Communists. Even if the Kuomintang 
collapsed, the Communists were in no 
position to take over the government of 
China: they lacked military strength, 
organisation and popular support. 

So Chiang Kai-shek's life was spared buthe 
was not released until he agreed to what 
both the Young Marshal and Mao wanted — 
the formation of a Second United Front. 
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Map 5 Japanese aggression in China in the 1930s 


Both Chiang Kai-shek and Mao Tse-tung 
tacitly understood that the Second United 
Front really was an agreement that there 
should be no civil war between them until 
the Japanese were defeated. However, it 
certainly did not result in what Mao and the 
Young Marshal had originally hoped for, a 
united Chinese war-effort against Japan. 


The war with Japan 


The Japanese had invaded Manchuria in 
1931 and Hopei in 1933, and many Chinese 
realised that sooner or later they would 
attack other areas of China. Mao Tse-tung 
hoped that the formation of the United Front 
would deter the Japanese from their attack. 
But only a little time was gained for China. In 
July 1937 the Japanese swept southwards 
from Manchuria. Soon they had conquered 
the whole northern plain of China. The 
Chinese made two great stands against the 
Japanese and suffered terrible casualties. 
Their efforts were in vain, and after the fall of 
Hankow in October 1 938, the KMT forces 
retreated to Chungking and made no further 
major attack on the Japanese. The Japanese 
eventually occupied all the major areas of 
population in China, and controlled nearly all 
Chinese industries (see Map 5). 

Mao Tse-tung soon realised that after his 
initial and Very brave resistance to Japan, 


Chiang Kai-shek was content to wait in his 
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remote stronghold of Chungking, building up 
his forces and secure in the knowledge that 
the Japanese would not pursue him. The 
Japanese had the most valuable areas of 
China already, and governing there was 
difficult enough without attempting to 
conquer the KMT area which, in any case, 
could not be reached by motorised vehicles. 
Thus the Chinese attack on the Japanese 
was to be left to the Red Army, Chiang Kai- 
shek could not even bring himself to help 
them with supplies, still less with men. It 
appeared that he hated the Communists even 
more than the Japanese. At the end of the 
war Chou En-lai said bitterly to Stuart Gelder, 
‘We have not received one rifle, one bullet, 
one bandage, one bottle of medicine from the 
KMT since the Japanese war began.’ (He 
was of course referring to Official gifts. KMT 
supplies always found their Way by 
‘unofficial’ means into Communist hands. 
The Red Army had no tanks, heavy gun 
aircraft. They therefore could not launch 
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13 Devastation in China during the war wit 


outright attack on the Japanese. Instead they 
waged guerilla warfare. Small bands of Red 
soldiers would patrol Japanese-held areas. 
If a weak Japanese post was discovered, 
thousands of Red troops were summoned by 
radio and a successful attack was made. 
Chinese civilians in occupied areas were 
trained as spies and messengers. They also 
provided valuable food supplies. The Red 
Army was most active in acts of sabotage. 
They made mines out of hollowed-out 
stones filled with the gunpowder from 
fireworks; they made booby traps out of 
baskets, ploughs and boxes, which were 
then left lying on or near roadways. These 
incessant attacks had a very bad effect on 


th Japan. Nanking Station, 1937, after a Japanese air-raid 


Japanese morale: drivers and soldiers came 
to fear a drive along any road, or across any 
bridge, and they were horrified by any 
innocent-looking object left lying about. 

The Communists undoubtedly inflicted 
much damage on the Japanese, but without 
American help could not have driven them 
out. 


The United States 
and the war with Japan 


Although the Japanese had been destroying 
American property in China throughout the 
1930s, and although the Second World War 
began in 1939, it was not until December 
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1941, when the Japanese attacked the 
American naval base at Pearl Harbor in the 
Hawaiian islands that the United States 
entered the war against Japan. Inevitably, of 
Course, this action meant an involvement in 
Chinese affairs which had unforeseen and 
far-reaching results. It meant that after ten 
years of struggling alone against the 
Japanese, the Chinese had at last a powerful 
ally. All the Chinese People owe the 
Americans a debt of gratitude, for it was due 
to their efforts and those of their allies, the 
British in Burma and the Australians and New 
Zealanders in the Pacific, that the Japanese 
were gradually forced to retreat. The 
Americans finally brought the war to an end 
by dropping their atomic bombs on 

Hiroshima and Nagasaki in August 1945. 
There is no doubt that, despite the Red Army's 
brave efforts, the Japanese would never 

have been defeated by the Chinese alone. 
Even in 1944 when the Japanese were 
retreating from the American advance in the 
Pacific, and therefore hardly at their 
strongest, they were able to inflict terrible 
Punishment on the Chinese. In seven months 
they captured 146 towns and 60 million 
people. 

Chiang Kai-shek was delighted when the 
Americans entered the war against Japan. At 
last he felt he could really concentrate on 
building up his forces for the war in which he 
was really interested, that against the 
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Communists. The Americans, with 
inexplicable optimism and naiveté, never 
ceased to hope that the Chinese themselves 
would play a major role in driving the 
Japanese out of China. They urged Chiang 
Kai-shek to co-operate with the Red Army 
and they sent in vast supplies of guns, 
ammunition, tanks, aircraft, food and 
medical supplies. 

But no amount of supplies could persuade 
Chiang Kai-shek to launch an attack on the 
Japanese. Few can have been in doubt about 
his intentions. His sister-in-law Mme Sun 
Yat-sen said in 1943, 'My brother-in-law is 
keeping the guns the Americans have given 
him in grease until they have beaten the 
Japanese for him. Then he will unwrap them 


forthe war in which he is really interested, 
against the Communists.’ 


One valuable result of American 
involvement in Chinese affairs from 1941 to 
1949 was the collection of a mass of 
evidence by Embassy and Other officials 


about the nature and Policy of both the KMT 
and the CCP. Some of it has 


been quoted in 
Chapter 5. 


Steps towards civil war 


Asthe Japanese withdrew from China in 
1945, Mao and Chiang Kai-shek competed 
in taking over the liberated areas of China. 
Mao had 900,000 men in the Red Army and 


there were two million in the Communist- 
controlled Peasant Militia. The Communists 
Were active in the north of China. The 
Americans helped Chiang Kai-shek by air- 


lifting KMT troops to the north. By the end of 
1945 the Communists controlled the 
Countryside to the north of the Yangtze while 
the KMT controlled the northern cities and all 
the area to the south of the Yangtze. 

The stage seemed set for an immediate 
start to a civil war, but it did not break out 
until August 1946. This delay was due to 
many factors. : » 

Mao Tse-tung was anxious to avoid a civil 
war if this was possible. He told Robert Payne 
in 1946: 'From the beginning up to now we 
have desired peace and we do not want this 
war prolonged." He offered to surrender one 
half of the Communist-held territory and to 
reduce the size of the Red Army, keeping it at 


one seventh of the total KMT forces. In 


14 A member of the Communist Peasant Militia 
teaches his son how to use a home-made hand- 


grenade 


return Mao asked Chiang Kai-shek to hold 
elections and establish a true coalition 
government. 

The Americans were anxious to prevent a 
civil war and constantly urged Chiang Kai- 
shek to negotiate with Mao. He therefore 
sent a message to Yenan, 'humbly asking for 
a meeting’, and Mao replied, 'My humble self 
is most willing to come to Chungking to 
discuss peace and national reconstruction 
with you. Your younger brother.’ Mao was 
protected by an American safe-conduct. The 
meeting, despite public toasts and apparent 
good-will, was not a success. Mao said later, 
‘He treated me like a peasant.’ 

The Americans did not yet despair of 
establishing peace in China, and two 
negotiators were sent to attempt to reconcile 
Mao and Chiang. The first envoy was General 
Hurley, who displayed what, to the Chinese, 
was particularly undignified behaviour (he let 
out Indian war-whoops on odd occasions) 
and he antagonised the Communists by 
declaring that any Chinese government was 
better than a Communist one. His successor 
General Marshall, a distinguished soldier and 
administrator, understood Chinese problems. 
He visited Yenan and commented favourably 
on the Communists’ social reforms. He told 
Chiang Kai-shek that unless he started the 
reforms which were so badly needed in 
Kuomintang China, he would never win his 
people’s support. 
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But the Civil War was inevitable because 
Chiang Kai-shek was determined to 
annihilate the Communists. He was certain 
that he had the troops and equipment which 
would enable him to succeed. Indeed the 
Kuomintang had five times more rifles than 
the Red Army. They had a navy and nearly 
one thousand aircraft, while the Communists 
had neither ships nor ‘planes. 

As it became clear in 1946 that Chiang 
Kai-shek was not Prepared to make an 
agreement with the Communists, the 
American government decided to abandon its 
Position as mediator and offer full support to 
Chiang Kai-shek. Unfortunately General 
Marshall was told to go on negotiating, and 
Chou En-lai said bitterly in 1946: 'On one 
hand we see American ammunition fired at 
Communist troops while on the other side 
the Americans are trying to bring about 
peace.' 


The Civil War 


The Civil War started, at last, in August 1946. 
General Marshall still tried to bring about 
peace but returned home to the United States, 
defeated, in January 1947. 

The Americans did not send troops to fight 
with the KMT but they sent ‘advisers’ and 
massive supplies of military equipment: 
6,000 million dollars' worth between 1946 


and 1949. Thus they played their second 
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vital role in Chinese affairs (the first being in 
the war with Japan). It was a role full of 
irony, for although American policy was 
aimed at keeping Chiang Kai-shek and the 
Kuomintang in power, it had exactly the 
opposite effect. Without a doubt the 
Americans helped the Communists to power 
in China. American weapons and supplies fell 
into Communists hands in huge quantities; 
indeed the Americans provided the only 
supply of guns and ammunition upon which 
the Communists could rely. American support 
for Chiang Kai-shek only increased Chinese 
support for Mao Tse-tung. They were 
impressed by Communist slogans like, ‘We 
did not want to be Japanese slaves, we 

don't want to be American slaves.’ Mao had 
won much support for his stand against 

the Japanese; now he could pose as the 
Chinese champion resisting American 
aggression. The Communist propaganda 
certainly both created and stimulated anti- 
American feeling. Some of the American 

GI's who were in China as 'advisers' to the 
KMT caused bitter resentment by calling the 
Chinese 'slope-headed bast 
'slopies', and thus Played in 
hands. 

In 1947 Chiang Kai-shek c 
have won the war but he ma 
judgment. Instead of trying t 
at a time of Communists, he 
towards three places at onc 


ards’, or just 
to Communist 
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de a bad error of 
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Shantung and Manchuria. He was only 
Successful in Yenan, and then only because 
the Communists decided to abandon it. On 
the whole, Mao Tse-tung left the conduct of 
the war to his generals and decided to 
supervise land reform in areas falling under 
Communist control. In 1947 he and his wife 
and two teenage daughters, Maomao and 
Lina, with a small group of Communists, left 
Yenan and spenta year deliberately leading 
the KMT troops on a wild goose chase over 
Northern China. 

By 1948 it was clear that the Communists 
would win the Civil War, but this was the 
result not so much of their strength but of 
KMT weaknesses (see pages 40-45). Only 
in 1948 did the Communists dare to launch 
an outright attack on the KMT, but attack was 
Not really necessary. Town after town fell to 
the Communists without a shot being fired; 
KMT armies surrendered without a struggle. 
Disillusionment with Chiang Kai-shek and all 
his policies was complete. 

In the last four months of 1948, Chiang 
Kai-shek lost 400,000 rifles; by 1949 the 
Red Army had captured 31 9,000 machine 


guns, 54,000 artillery pieces and an 
uncountable number of rifles. By 1949 the 
KMT retreat became a rout, Tientsin, Peking, 
Nanking, Hangchow, Hankow, Wuhan, 
Nanchang, Canton, Chungking, Kunming 
and many other provincial capitals fell to the 
Communists. Shanghai was one of the last 
cities to be surrendered. Just before it fell, 
Chiang Kai-shek and his remaining 
supporters left for Formosa (where part of his 
army was already installed). To the end the 
KMT leaders made what they could out of 
China. Plane after plane load of furniture, 
valuables and supplies were flown out. What 
could not be taken was burned or thrown in 
the river so that the Communists might not 
have it. Each day sightseers watched KMT 
officials (some wearing as many as three 
hats!) crowding onto the planes for Formosa. 
Chiang Kai-shek and his Nationalist forces 
are still there, waiting for the day when they 
can ‘liberate’ mainland China. 

The rest of China in the autumn of 1949 
waited with both expectancy and dread for 
the first actions of the new Communist 
government. 


7 Communist China 


The new Communist government 
and some of its problems 


It was clear to everyone in China by 
September 1949 that the new government 
would be a Communist one; the Communists 
had won China by force of arms and by 
default of the KMT. But Mao did not wish to 
appear to be the new leader simply because 
he commanded the greatest force in the land. 
He was anxious to appear as the leader 
chosen by a wide cross-section of Chinese 
opinion. Therefore 662 delegates, 
representing many organisations and 
different religious and political opinions, met 
together as the People's Political 
Consultative Council and duly elected Mao 
as the Chairman of the Central Government 
Council, with Chou En-lai as the first 
Communist Prime Minister. The coming to 
power of the Communist government was 
celebrated in a great victory parade in 
Peking on 1 October 1949. None of the 
300,000 people there had any doubts about 
the greatness of Mao's achievements and the 
glorious prospects for the future. Over and 
over again came the shout, 'Mao Tse-tung 
wan sui’ —'May Mao Tse-tung live ten 
thousand years.’ Mao, wearing a well- 
tailored uniform, looked down on the huge 
square filled with people. He was standing 
on the high balcony of the 'Gate of Heavenly 
Peace', the scarlet brass-studded gate 
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through which in the past tribute-bearers had 
gone on their knees to the palace of the 
Emperor. 

An enormous flag was unfurled, bright red 
with five yellow stars; guns fired a salute and 
one section of the crowd shouted, 'Chiang 
Kai-shek' at a cowering dog, terrified by the 
noise. The crowd roared out the famous 
Communist chorus: 

Arise you who refuse to be slaves, 

Our very flesh and blood will build a new 

great wall. 

A savage indignation fills us now, 

-Arise, arise, arise. 

At last Mao's low voice with its 
Pronounced Hunanese accent was heard 
over the loudspeakers in the square: ‘The 
Central People’s Government of China today 
assumes power in Peking,’ 

Then came the Procession, tanks, armoured 
trucks, cannons, Sailors, Peasants, Red Army 
detachments and, at the end, dancers. Every 
piece of equipment, except the spears, had 
been captured: most of it was of American 
make. Mao must have remembered one of his 


own sayings, ‘Above all we must concern 
ourselves with the spoils of war.’ 

As darkness fell, the festivities began. 
Fireworks exploded over the palaces and 
there was dancing in the Streets to Russian 
and Chinese folk-music and some more 
unexpected tunes: as Peter Townsend left to 
go to bed, the band was Playing ‘Roll outthe 


barrel'. The streets were full of red lanterns 
and everywhere people felt that a new age 
had begun. Many remembered some words 
Mao had spoken in the square: ‘The Chinese 
nation will never be insulted again. We have 
Stood up. Let the world tremble.’ 

Itis not difficult to guess what the 
enthusiastic crowds, which celebrated all 
Over China, wanted their new government to 
do. But we do also have some more exact 
evidence of their hopes, for the People's 
Political Consultative Council (PP CC) not 
only chose a new government but also drew 
up the Common Programme which was to 
provide the guide-lines for the new 
government's actions. 

1. Feudalism was to be destroyed: the 
armies of the war-lords were to be merged 
with the national army, peasants were to own 
the land and women were to have equal rights 
with men. : 

2. Imperialism was to be destroyed: that is, 
all the rights and privileges enjoyed by 
Western nations in China were to be ended. 

3. Bureaucratic capitalism (see page 42) 
was to be ended and the industries 
concerned taken over by the state. 

4. Political power was to belong to 'the 
o had the right to elect and be 


people', wh : 
bodies. There was to be 


elected to governing 
freedom of speech, assembly, person, 
movement, religion and marriage. 

5. All people had the duty to defend their 


country, obey its laws, maintain labour 
discipline, pay taxes and suppress counter- 
revolutionaries. 

6. The economy was to be jointly run by 
state and private enterprise. 

7. Education was to be universal. 

8. National minorities were to have equal 
rights with the Chinese. 

9. In international affairs China was to 
support peace and oppose ‘imperialist 
aggression’. 

As the People’s Political Consultative 
Council represented most viewpoints 
except those of the right wing of the 
Kuomintang, few Chinese quarrelled with 
these aims. It is also certain that neither the 
members of the PPCC nor the jubilant 
crowds, nor even Mao Tse-tung himself, 
could yet grasp the enormity and complexity 
of Chinese problems. 

There was a population of over 600 million 
people, of whom 80—90 per cent were 
illiterate, superstitious, disease-ridden 
peasants. 

It was more important than anything else 
for the Chinese to grow more food; the 
population was expanding rapidly, but even 
with imported food, there was not enough to 
feed the existing population and to avoid 
frequent famines. 

Moreover, if China was to develop her 
industries, and the Communists knew that 


other countries had only become rich 
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through industrialisation, then the new 
factories and machines would have to be paid 
forby the peasants growing a surplus of food 
Which would go to the government as taxes. 

Becoming an industrial nation would be 
very difficult; there were only three million 
industrial workers, and what little industry 
there was had been extensively damaged 
during the war with Japan and during the 
Civil War. From 4 949 the Communists knew 
that they could only solve China's basic 
economic, social and political problems if the 
great majority of Chinese people accepted 
the solutions ‘voluntarily’, It would be 
impossible to terrorise over 600 million 
People, although terror would be used to 
teach certain lessons to Certain groups at 
Certain times. The government knew that 
millions would not immediately accept all the 
Projected reforms; so before each new 
revolutionary change there has been a 
Massive Propaganda campaign which 
‘persuades’ People how necessary and just 
are the forthcoming changes. 

Itis difficult to draw upa ‘balance-sheet’ 
for China since 1949, but it is clear that the 
Chinese People are engaged ina massive 
Struggle to drag their country out of the 
chaos and Poverty of the past into the mid- 
twentieth century. It is also clear that this 
Struggle has meant much hardship for those 
engaged in it. Tibor Mende* travelled 15,000 


miles in China in 1959 and wrote, 'Most of 
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what is being done, even when evidently 
necessary and useful, and even when 
demonstrably leading to a distant but 
unquestionably better future, causes untold 
suffering at present.’ 


The agrarian problem 


i Land distribution 


The need for China to grow more food has 
already been stressed; and the first step to any 
agricultural reforms was the redistribution of 
land to the peasants; very little could be : 
achieved while the landlords maintained their 
dominance in the countryside. 

A law, passed in 1949, stated that the land, 
buildings, animals and farm implements of 
the landlords, schools, monasteries, churches 
and other public bodies were to be 
confiscated and redistributed to the peasants. 
The law said that the rich peasants were to be 
left alone, and tried to draw a clear distinction 
between them and the landlords. The 
Communist officials who were sent to each 
area to supervise land distribution were very 
bewildered, and it was officially admitted 
that many mistakes were made in deciding 


* Tibor Mende, the Hungarian-born writer, nowa 
naturalised Frenchman, who wrote China and her 
Shadow. 


who were rich peasants and who were 


landlords. This problem is a good reminder of 
the fact that the effect upon individuals of 
any law made in Peking depends very much 
on the interpretation of the law by the local 
Communist officials. These officials found 
many other difficulties in supervising land- 
redistribution; with the rebellious peasants 
ready to take the law into their own hands, 
they had to be very firm. A government 
spokesman said in 1950, 'Spontaneous 
struggles by peasants must be firmly " 
prevented in agrarian reform.' Many officials 
found living with the peasants, as 
redistribution was organised, a distasteful 
and unpleasant task. The peasants regarded 
them as foreigners, the officials found the 

y —they rarely washed, they had 
bugs 'as big as tortoises', they 
heir hands and used 


peasants filth 
lice and bed- 
blew their noses into t 


15 After the distribution of a landlord "s clothing in 
Hunan, an old man (an ex-beggar) goes away 
happily with his share. 


door posts instead of lavatory paper. They 
were impossibly superstitious and ignorant. 

The worst problem facing the officials was 
the attitude of the majority of the peasants. 
They were apathetic, the result of a lifetime of 
malnutrition and disease; they lacked 
initiative because they had learned from 
earliest childhood to do exactly what the 
landlord class told them; and they were 
afraid: few did not know ofa peasant 
flogged, buried alive or murdered in some 
other way bya landlord. The officials, in the 
villages where these attitudes prevailed, 
could have acted by themselves, called in the 
troops and driven out the landlords; but this 
would not have altered the peasants’ ideas 
or beliefs. The peasants had to act for 
themselves, break the spell of the landlords 
and really feel that the old days had gone 
forever and that at last there was a 
government ‘on their side’. Peter Townsend 
described how the village of ‘Big Horse 
Paddock’ in Kansu province had its own 
revolution. The landlord was called Ning. A 
week after the Communists occupied the 
area, a Communist official asked for 
accommodation with Old Chang and his 
wife. To their surprise he paid for his board 
and lodgings, and gradually began to ask 
questions about the village. ‘How much does 
Ning get from these fields ? What does he pay 
you ?’ One night Chang blurted out, ‘He 
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killed my son, many years back he killed my 
Son.' Chang's hatred of Ning was clear, but 
like other villagers he refused to act against 
him. ‘What can | do? | Cannot read or write. 
I'ma ‘blind’ one. | have no Strength. You say 
we should 'turn Over’, but the landlords, they 
have 'dogs' legs' (tough armed body- 
guards), guns, money.' 

The official talked to other villagers, Hu 
who still paid three bush 
interest on three bushels 
five years earlier, and the wife of Big Head Li 
whose husband and children had died of 
starvation and who kept herself alive by 
working as a labourer. 

Ning tried to Stop the peasants talking to 
the official; he promised them that Chiang 
Kai-shek would soon return and then there 
would be dreadful Punishments for the 
peasants who had spoken to the Official. The 
more nervous peasants remembered that 
Ning had recently hada Peasant stripped and 
clubbed for allowing his hens to stray; they 
refused to talk to the Official. But the bolder 
ones continued to ‘spit out the bitterness’. 

Ning had his ‘dogs’ legs’ fire at the official 


and the peasants, but still they went on 
talking. 


els of millet a year 
obtained from Ning 


When all his threats failed to silence the 
peasants, Ning lost his nerve, filled his 
padded coat with gold and tried to escape. 
He was arrested and brou 


ght back to meet 
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the now bold and angry villagers. At a mass 
meeting they poured out all the grievances: 
Old Chang told of how Ning's ‘dogs’ legs 
had beaten his son to death because they 
had fallen behind with the rent. A weeping 
Girl told her story: ‘You took our plough, 
chains, everything, because we could not 
Pay the rent, even though you forced me to 
pay you with my body. You sold my man into 
the army because you wanted me.' She xdi 
Slapped Ning twice across the face. The list o 
Ning's crimes was very long and at last he 
broke down. ‘I'm to blame... wholly to 
blame. You can divide up my houses and 
land.” Ning's Spell over the village was finally 
broken, and the peasants knew the bad old 
days had gone forever. A year later Ning 

Was tried for his crimes, which included 
murder, and was shot. : 

The number of landlords who lost their 
lives will never be known: estimates range 
from one to three million. It is certain that 
Many innocent men lost their lives; but 
violence was inevitable, firstly because of 
the way the majority of landlords had treated 
the peasants in the past, and secondly 
because the landlords as a class did all they 
Could to prevent land-distribution. They 
Presented a formidable opposition to the 
officials, for they had weapons, organising 
ability, money for bribery and above all else 
the tradition of peasant obedience. When it 


16 A Peoples' Court. In 


ould not win, many 


was clear that they C 
als 


destroyed buildings, crops and anim 
rather than let the peasants have them. 

By 1952 the landlords had been 
‘liquidated’, not as individuals but as à ipi 
many kept small plots of land and continue 

ir li easants. 

print te of land-redistribution was 
completed and the Minister of Agriculture 
announced that 300 million peasants had 
received 700 million mows* of land. This 
meant that about 250 peasants had received 
nothing. presumably because it was thought 


enerally equals about one sixth of an acre 
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that they had enough land already. Certainly 
1,100 million mows of arable land remained 
undistributed. 

Many peasants believed that redistribution 
would make them rich forever. Half a dozen 
villages in Kiangsu province joined together 
for riotous celebrations; they even hired an 
opera company to perform for seven nights. 
In many places the officials had to put up 
slogans like, 'Rise early, sleep late, produce 
and grow rich. Down with late-rising lazy 
bones who eat well and do no work.’ 
Gradually the peasants realised that 
redistribution had made them little better off 
than before; an average gain of two mows 
per head did not constitute great riches. But 
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the peasants did gain in other ways from 
redistribution: the landlords had gone 
forever, and at last they had some land of their 
own. Peter Townsend wrote, 'And for a 
while after the land was divided . . .aman 
would stretch face downwards on the land 
to feel the full weight of this earth beneath 
him, and a peasant might bring you handfuls 
of soil to sift through your hands, exclaiming 
as you did so, "Good earth" The peasants 
had formed Peasant Associations during 
redistribution and had learned the value of 
working together. These Associations 
continued in many areas. 


ii The drive to collectivisation 

During the years 1 949-53 some Chinese 
Peasants discovered the value of working 
together. Some formed co-operatives for 
buying essential supplies like seeds, and for 
selling their crops. Some worked together to 
build irrigation dams, others formed 
associations to share tools. A very small 
minority joined their plots of land together to 
form co-operative farms. By 1953, however, 


only 2 per cent of the peasants belonged to 
these farms. 


The agrarian situation in China changed 
dramatically in 1953—54. Firstly, there was an 
acute food shortage, and millions 
remembered the nightmare years of famine 
and starvation in the recent past. Secondly, 


the first properly-conducted Chinese census 
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reported its findings: the population was 
more than 600 million, far greater than most 
experts had estimated. The most frightening 
fact was that the population was increasing 
by about 14 milliona year; this was about an 
annual 3 per cent increase. Unfortunately 
food production increased by only 3—4 per 
cent a year, and so a food surplus hardly 
existed. 

Mao came to the inescapable decision that 
food production must be increased, and he 
was convinced that this could only be 
achieved by amalgamating small peasant 
holdings into large farms, larger than the few 
existing co-operatives and more like the huge 
Russian collective farms. He announced that 
he expected all the peasants to be in 
collectives by 1960. But so successful was 
the drive to collectivisation that by 1956, 90 
per cent of the peasants were in collective 
farms. It has already been seen that in 1954 
only 2 per cent of the peasants were in the 
voluntary co-operatives; moreover, once in 
their collectives the peasants lost all rights to 
their land and instead became labourers 
receiving a wage for the work they did; their 


wage took no account of the land they had 
contributed to the collectives, 


Therefore it is important to see how the 
peasants were 'persuaded' to join the 
collectives. An official visited each 
and called endless meetings ang pr 
long discussions on the need for all 


village 
omoted 
Peasants 
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to belong to the collectives. Some, perhaps 
already having experienced the increased 
Prosperity which resulted from membership 
of a voluntary co-operative, did not need 
much persuasion. But the great majority were 
initially much less enthusiastic. So the 
meetings and discussions continued; then 
there were the public ‘confessions’ made by 
peasants ‘guilty of reactionary ideas’. The 
radio poured out endless propaganda, every 
village had walls covered with slogans in 
favour of collectivisation. Quite undoubtedly 
à year of such intensive ‘persuasion’ wore 
down the resistance of millions. But 
propaganda did not change the minds of 
those determined to maintain their 
independence. So other forms of pressure 
had to be exerted on them. Those outside the 
collectives were taxed much more heavily 
than those who belonged; some were 
financially ruined and reduced to begging to 
be allowed to joina collective. Some of e 
most stubborn peasants suffered physica 
violence at the hands of the <i 

Almost all the an p * 
however, that there was f 

i of a million collectives. (This 

eru di with the establishment of 
Ds Russian collectives, which cost millions 


of lives.) 


Peter Schmid* asked one man why he had 


Schmid, author of The new face of China, 1958 
* Peter à 
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joined the collective. In Kuomintang days he 
had been a ‘big landowner’, owning eight 
acres; during land redistribution he had lost 
six acres; and by joining the collective he had 
lost his remaining two acres. He said, 'l've 
got a family to feed. And independently I 
couldn't do it any longer, not on what land 
I'd left, or with my outdated methods. The 
collectives' four huge fields are producing 
better crops. They get fertiliser, better seeds, 
stock, young plants... | am simply better off 
by joining.' Millions of Chinese followed a 
similar line of reasoning. 
Another reason for the general lack of 
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violent opposition to collectivisation was that 
the peasant was able to keep his own 
‘garden’. In some areas each family was 
allowed 65 square yards per head; thus a 
family of five would have a garden measuring 
about 70 by 42 feet, in which they could 
grow what they wished. But it should be 
remembered that the size of the garden 

would vary from district to district. 

Of course the peasants’ enthusiasm for the 
collectives should not be Over-emphasised. 
Many showed their disapproval by killing 
their animals; for example, the number of pigs 


was reduced from 100 million in 1 954 to 80 
million in 1956. 


Chinese industry 


i State contro/ 


Before 1949, almost all Chinese industry was 
situated in Manchuria and along the eastern 
sea-board of China, the areas most subjected 
to foreign influence. This was not a 
coincidence, for foreign money and owners 
dominated a large section of Chinese 
industry. There were American, French and 
British firms, and, most important of all, 
Japanese firms. During the long war with 
China, the Japanese either took possession 
of, or invested in, hundreds of firms, and by 
1945 they controlled over 60 per cent of all 
Chinese industrial production (and 99 per 
cent of that in Manchuria.) When the 
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Japanese were driven out, all this industry 
was left ownerless. 

If the Communists then occupied the area 
left by the Japanese, they took this industry 
into state control; in view of their policies 
they could not be expected to give or sell it to 
the Chinese capitalists. If the Kuomintang 
took over the liberated area, they also took 
the industries into state control and set up 
their system of ‘bureaucratic capitalism’ (see 
page 42). As the Kuomintang was in turn 
driven out, all this industry too fell under 
Communist control Therefore in 1949 the 
Communists already controlled the greater 
part of Chinese industry. 

Many non-Communists believed that the 
Communists, despite the statement in the 
Common Programme advocating both public 
and private ownership of industry, would 
immediately nationalise the industries which 
still remained in private Ownership. 

Mao, however, was prepared to put 
practical necessity before Communist 
dogma. He knew that for some years the 
Communists would need the abilities, 
knowledge, and co-operation of the 
remaining Chinese capitalists if the chaos in 
industry, after years of war, was ever to be 
ended. 

In 1945 Mao had said, ‘The Programme of 
the revolution is not to abolish Private 
property but to protect private Property in 
general.’ This statement was repeated 


frequently, and in some cities, especially in 
Shanghai, the Communists were welcomed 
because they promised a return to order 
after the chaos of Kuomintang China. The 
capitalists settled down to making money. 

In September 1952, the Labour MP 
Desmond Donelly wrote this in the Daily 
Herald, about his visit to China. 'Over a pre- 
dinner cocktail, Mr Yung, owner of the Sung 
Sing Spinning and Weaving Company, — 
offered me a cigarette from his gold case. His 
diamond tie-pin sparkled asheleant — — 
forward. “I own the largest group of spinning 
and weaving companies in Shanghai", he 
explained. ‘It has six factories and employs 
18,000 workers”. | started and then asked, : 
"What are you doing in à Communist state ? 
"Making money at last", was the suave self- 
confident answer.’ By 1956 it was estimated 
that Yung's capital was about £9 million, and 
each year he drew an income of £450,000. 
There were probably sixty-eight other 
millionaires in China at the time. 

Both capitalists and Communists knew 
that this ‘honeymoon’ relationship could not 
last. One of the basic Communist beliefs was 
that capitalism must be ended. The first 
capitalists to suffer were the foreign ones. 
First the government imposed upon them a 
mass of petty restrictions; later there were 
punishing taxes; then some properties were 
requisitioned. BY 1 952 all foreign firms had 
withdrawn from China; there was no point in 


staying. Some had to pay large amounts of 
'ransom' money to get their employees out of 
China. Gradually, too, Chinese businesses 
were taken over by the government; 
sometimes the state bought out all, ora 
majority, of the share-holders. More frequently 
the owners were forced to give up their 
property after being found 'guilty' during the 
*Five Anti-s' campaign which began in 1951. 
(This campaign was against bribery, tax 
evasion, theft of state assets, cheating in 
labour or materials, and leakage of state 
assets.) Remaining owners were taxed so 
heavily that they begged the state to take 
their industries. Some Western visitors were 
astonished during the 1 950s to see meetings 
of capitalists where each man stood up and 
gave his business to the state, with 
enthusiasm and joy. It was only when the 
reasons for these gifts were discovered that 
it was realised that the enthusiasm and joy 
were indeed genuine. There was no desire to 
eliminate the capitalists as individuals and 
they continue to prosper in the state- 
controlled industries as managers and 
advisers. 


ii /ndustrial production 

There are the same difficulties in estimating 
China's industrial progress as there are in 
calculating her agrarian progress, but eye- 
witness accounts indicate that there has been 
much progress. 
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The first Communist Five-year Plan, which 
was published in 1952, gave China's long- 
term aim as 'the transformation of China from 
an agricultural into an industrial nation,’ It 
will bea very, very long time before this aimis 


achieved, but a spectacular beginning was 
made in the 1950s. 


The Chinese have concentrated on 
building up the basic industries upon which 
all others depend. The following table shows 


some results achieved by the end of the first 
Five-year Plan. 


1950 1957 
Steel in million of tons 0:61 5:35 
Cement in million of tons 1:41 6.86 
Coal in million of tons 42.9 31300 
Electric power 
in 1000 million kilowatts 4,550 19,340 


Enormous factories have been built like the 
Anshan steel works, which, in 1960, was 
producing 3 million tons of steel a year. The 
Changchun works produced 30,000 trucks a 
year. 

Industrial production increased 120 per 
cent between 1952 and 1957 (the first Five- 
year Plan) which is a remarkable 
achievement. There has also been a dramatic 
expansion of other industries, beside the 
‘basic’ ones. In 1949, China imported most 
of her manufactured goods; by 1960, her 
products ranged from antibiotics to jet 


aircraft, precision instruments to radios, ships 
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to electronic plants. 

China's most remarkable industrial and 
scientific achievement since 1960 has been 
the development of an atomic bomb (the first 
test took place in October 1964). Thisisa 
great technical achievement; whether it has 
any value in a world searching for 
international understanding is another matter 
(see page 92). 


iii Transport 

Before 1949 the commonest way of carrying 
goods was on the human back, or at the ends 
of a shoulder pole. Inadequate road and 
railway systems meant that the development 
of industry was restricted, and that in times of 
famine, areas with a food surplus could not 
help those with none. 

The first Chinese railway was built in 1876, 
and by 1949 there was a total of 22,000 
kilometres of track. By 1960, this figure had 
been doubled, and new areas like Sinkiang, 
rich in mineral deposits, were opened up for 
settlers and industrial development. Road 
construction has been Spectacular: 80,000 
kilometres in 1949 had become 400,000 by 
1959. Some of the new roads were 
unsurfaced and primitive, others were ofthe 
highest standards. One show-piece is the 
bridge across the Yangtze at Wuhan; itisa 
mile long and in two tiers, the topone 
carrying a six-lane highway and the bottom 
one a railway. Recently another bridge has 


been built across the Yangtze in Nanleng, 
which is 6,700 feet long (nearly four miles). 
Transport facilities have also been improved 
by the establishment of air services. 


iv The development of new regions 
Before 1949 about 500 million Chinese w 
crowded into the fertile river valleys of 
eastern China (that is east of an imaginary 
line from Manchuria to Burma) while less 
than 100 million lived in the much larger. but 
infertile, mountainous and inaccessible 
regions of the west. 
These western areas, al 
arable farming, contain great mineral ; 
resources — for example, oil, coal and iron. 
The Communists plan enormous industrial 
developments in these areas. The new S 
railways and air services bring In settlers an 


supplies. 
In 1960 Tibor Men 


1949 it had been a spraw 
industries. Ten years later it had 355 new 


factories and was the centre of Med 
coal and oil industries. Schemes were being 
carried out to harness the power of the 
Yellow River- Mende was taken on a 
conducted tour by a young official who had 
from Shanghai ‘to develop the 
ca d’. He admitted that it was at least 
hinterland’ since he had had a day off; then 
n centuries nature and events have 
fate. Now for the first time it's we 


ere 


though useless for 


de visited Lanchow. In 
awl of houses with no 


two mo 
said, ‘For 
shaped 0Y 


who shape events and the future.’ ‘And your 
life?’ asked Mende, ‘Just occasionally, you 
and the millions like you, wouldn't you like to 
stop attending meetings, reading Party 
literature, or volunteering for extra work, and 
just relax for a while?’ ‘Our lives? What do 
our lives matter when there is so much to do 7" 
the official replied. Then he looked around 
the lifeless mountains and slowly he added, 
"We are terribly late." 


Social reforms 


i Education 

In 1949 only about 10 per cent ofthe 
population benefitted from education. After 
the Revolution a great mass-literacy 
campaign was begun to teach over 500 
million people to read and write. Not only 
were there acute shortages of staff, premises, 
books and paper, but the Chinese language 
itself is very difficult to teach. There are 
40,000 ideographic symbols in use; so a basic 
Chinese had to be developed. 

Much progress has been made. In 1950 
there were half a million teachers, by 1960 
there were 23 million. In 1951 there were 50 
million primary-school pupils, and 100 
million in 1960. There were another 170 
million pupils and students being educated in 
other ways; some were at technical 
institutes learning scientific and industrial 
skills, but the great majority were in some 
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kind of part-time education. Some peasants 
belonged to Field Study Circles, learning the 
Chinese symbols from looking at them 
painted on cards on the backs of their 

fellow workers, and later practising them by 
writing in the soil. Others went to Winter 
Schools which opened when there was little 
agricultural work to do. Peter Townsend 
described how education came to the village 
of Clear Water Pool. The girl teacher had had 
very little training and when she arrived she 
found that her ‘school’ was a crumbling 
temple with no doors, no books, a few 
benches and a broken blackboard. The 
attitude of the peasants towards education 
was very discouraging; the parents of the 
children refused to pay the small fees asked 
of them, which were meant to supplement 
the small government wage that she received. 
Gradually the parents came to see some point 
in education and asked for evening classes 
for themselves. The one arranged for village 
Women was not, however, a success; only 
four pupils attended at first. One woman 
refused to let her daughter-in-law attend, 
claiming that women were not capable of 
learning and that the whole point of the class 
was to find out who would commit adultery. 
Gradually this kind of prejudice died away 
and the number of students in the evening 
classes increased rapidly. 
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ii Health 
One of the most vital tasks facing the 
Communists in 1949 was to make China 
clean. In Kuomintang China there were 
frequent outbreaks of cholera, typhus and 
bubonic plague; and malaria was a common 
disease. These diseases could never be 
eradicated without much higher standards of 
public and private hygiene and cleanliness. 

Once the Red Army had occupied Peking, 
the soldiers exchanged their rifles for masks 
and shovels and cleaned out the open 
sewers which had not been emptied for a 
hundred years. The problem of disposing of 
the sewers' contents was solved by 
advertising free manure, and soon peasants 
with carts and baskets had removed the lot. 
In many towns the open sewers were either 
cleaned out or replaced with pipes (forty 
kilometres of pipe were laid in Chungking in 
as many days). In many places water supplies 
were improved and a great many villages 
acquired their first health stations, Each one 
had perhaps a doctor or nurse and an 
assistant. They ran campaigns against the 
flies and mosquitos, explaining their dangers 
to the villagers. They also inoculated and 
vaccinated the peasants. The incidence of all 
the old epidemics decreased sharply. 

The Communists have also attacked 
another disease which was common in China 
—tuberculosis. One of their anti-tuberculosis 


campaigns was most unusual. Children were 
issued with a piece of chalk and instructions. 
They stationed themselves in shop doorways 
waiting for ‘offenders’. When anyone spat, 
they darted out, drew a chalk ring round the 
phlegm and said, ‘You should not do that, 
comrade, it's a dangerous and dirty habit. 
The habit has not been ended, but spitting is 
much less common than it was, and so is 
tuberculosis. 


Before 1949 one of pathy) 
rates was among the newly born. Midwives 


had no idea of hygiene: they did not wash 

their hands, clean their nails or sterilise is : 

very simple instruments they’ used. One o the 

first tasks of the Communist Health Minister, 
Li, was to organise teams of health 

ene visit the villages to teach both 

ee and midwives simple hygiene. Some 

poca refused to learn, but changed 

| minds when they discovered that 

n referred the trained midwives, for 

e they delivered did not die. 

wes à has been made in hospital 

Po the 84,000 hospital beds in 1949 

treat d to 570,000 in 1960 (but this is still 

in 


the highest death 


E 


18 Children taking part in a procession in Shanghai 
to show the dangers to health caused by flies 


a very small number for a population of over 
600 million). Most treatment is free but 
patients are sometimes asked to pay. In 1960 
it cost about 30/- to have an appendix 
removed. The Chinese have only abandoned 
old practices if they have been proved to be 
bad; those of value have been preserved. The 
most unusual traditional cure, still used in 
China, is that of acupuncture: the injured or 
aching part of the body is treated by sticking 
special silver needles into it. 

For at least 1,000 years before the 
Communist Revolution, the Chinese had 
believed that large families were a blessing. 
Many Communists, however, argued that as 
improved medical services saved more and 
more lives, so the population grew faster and 
faster. Unless the rate of population 
expansion was slowed down, there would 
be no hope of any rise in the Chinese 
standard of living, because industrial and 
agricultural production would never do more 
then keep up with the rate of population 
growth. Mao listened and was convinced of 
the ‘rightness’ of this argument. Therefore 
in 1957 Madam Li, the Health Minister, 
launched a massive birth-control propaganda 
campaign. There were talks on the radio, 
articles in the press, posters, travelling film 
shows. Many clinics were set up. 

To the astonishment of many people, the 
campaign was abruptly halted before the end 
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of the year. It is only possible to guess the 
reasons for this sudden change in policy. The 
campaign had aroused the suspicions and 
hostility of the peasants. Why was it suddenly 
wrong to have a large family? Was the 
campaign a sign that the Communists could 
not feed everyone? Mao did not like this kind 
of rumour. Moreover, once he had decided 
upon his 'Great Leap Forward' (see page 75), 
he realised that it was psychologically bad to 
campaign for a reduction in the man-power 
of the future, when he was urging the full use 
of all available man-power in the present. But 
there are still birth-control clinics in China 
and there have been more intensive 


propaganda campaigns (as in the early 
1960s). 


iii Marriage 

Many Chinese women regard the changes 
made in the marriage laws as the most 
important reforms carried out by the 
Communists. An old Chinese saying went: 

'A woman married is like a pony bought. I'll 
ride and whip her as | wish.' There was little 
happiness in marriage for most Chinese 
women. The girl was usually married to a man 
she had never seen and was governed and 
frequently ill-treated by her husband and 
mother-in-law. Husbands could still sell their 
wives if they wished and take concubines as 


they desired. If a woman was widowed, she 
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met violent family resistance if she tried to 
marry again. The new marriage law of 1950 
forbade child marriage (a man had to be 
twenty and a girl eighteen before marriage), 
bigamy, concubinage, and the extraction of 
money or gifts in connection with marriage. 
The law laid down that the sexes were equal 
and emphasised the duty of both husband 
and wife to ‘love, respect, assist and look 
after each other, to live in harmony, to care 
for the children and to strive jointly for the 
welfare of the family and for the building up 
of the new society.’ Divorce is granted when 
both parties desire it, but in practice divorce 
has not become easy. 

The law of 1950 did not, of course, 
Produce immediate changes in everyone's 
attitude to marriage. In 1951 Chou En-lai 
reported that 10,000 women had either 
committed suicide or had been murdered in 
south and central China because of marriage 
difficulties. Cases of forced marriages 
resulting in the wife's suicide or cases of 
husbands murdering wives were still being 
reported from distant areas in 1960, There 
were also cases of men committing suicide 
after the humiliation of being divorced by 
their wives. 


Opposition to Mao Tse-tung 
and the Communist régime 


In view of the upheavals caused by the 
Communist Revolution and the lack of 7 
political and individual freedom in China, it 1S 
not surprising that there was and is 
opposition to Mao and his régime. Mao 
himself, in the 1950s, estimated that about 
10 per cent of the population, that i$ 
approximately 60 million people, opposed the 
Communists. No one can prove or disprove 
the accuracy of his statement; but millions 
have become refugees and have fled to 
Formosa, Hong Kong and Macao, and to 


i i thers, while opposing 
m n burgos actor speak against 


the Communists, do not iie idis 
them because they are afraid DS as eal 
themselves or for their families. 3 


illi form in word or 
ling to con 
unable or unwil 9 communist standards, 


le ves 
deed to acceptab litical 
have paid the penalty and npe iti 
a s 
prisoners. No on? Inthe wu 
E how many 

i igures about i 
reliable figu fate, and little is known about 
suffered ne QE labour camps or political 
conditions 


prisons. 


Chinese acceptance 
of the Communist régime 


The great majority of Chinese people 
accepted the Communist régime with varying 
degrees of enthusiasm. There were many 
reasons for this acceptance. Firstly the 
Chinese view of freedom is not that of 
Westerners. If it were possible to aska 
random selection of Chinese if they were 
free, they might reply, ‘We are free from 
feudalism, we are free from starvation, we 
are free from the old epidemic diseases, we 
are free from foreign exploitation and 
domination, we are free to marry whom we 
like." 

Secondly the Chinese accepted the 
Communist régime because under its 
leadership it was clear that a new China was 
being created. Moreover the régime made the 
majority of the Chinese feel that each one of 
them had a vital part to play in the creation of 
the new China. Many Chinese were so 
enthusiastic about the creation of a ‘Brave 
New World' that they worked fanatically hard 
with little thought of what they were 
sacrificing in time, effort and wordly goods. 
They participated in competitions which 
seem slightly ridiculous to Western visitors. 
One visitor saw two men in the street pushing 
handcarts loaded with vegetables and 
decorated with flags. They carried slogans, 
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one reading, ‘We fulfilled the Norms of the 
Plan', and the other, 'We Stay within the lines 
of socialist edification'. They were followed 
by a cheerful procession of men with similar 
banners and others happily clashing cymbals. 
Itis difficult to imagine English market- 
gardeners taking part ina similar procession. 

Amongst the more intelligent Chinese 
there was more realisation of how much the 
Creation of this new China had cost them as 
individuals. The intelligentsia, for example, 
suffered more from censorship than have 
ordinary workers; they were more likely to 
‘see through’ the endless propaganda 
campaigns. But even the majority of them 
accepted the régime because they saw what 
it was doing for China. 

Tibor Mende had only one chance of 
talking privately to a Chinese Citizen. 
Ironically the meeting took place on a 
crowded bus; he accidentally knocked off 
his neighbour's Spectacles. Simultaneously 
they apologised — in English — and then 
begana whispered conversation into each 
other's ear. The Chinese was a Professor in 
the University and had lived for many years 


in the United States. He had left his family in 
Hong Kong and returned to China after the 
Revolution. He said, ‘It is very hard, very 
hard... but my place is here. It is very hard 
but they are doing what had to be done.’ 

Lastly the Chinese accepted the 
Communist régime because traditionally they 
have been more concerned with the creation 
of a harmonious society than with the rights 
and freedoms of individuals. The upheavals of 
the nineteenth century shattered the 
traditional Chinese society where every man 
knew his place and carried out his duties to 
his neighbours and to his rulers. Twentieth- 
century reformers, whilst deploring many of 
the evil customs of the old society, have tried 
to find a new social discipline. Millions 
agreed with Dr Sun Yat-sen when he said, 
‘We have become a tray of loose sand. We 
must break down individual liberty and 
become pressed together into an unyielding 
body like the firm rock which is formed by the 
addition of cement.' Millions believed that 
the Communists could give China a new, 
rock-like society and thus make her a great 
nation again. 


8 Mao’s continuing revolution 


Mao's theories on revolution 


Mao Tse-tung is possessed by à vision; he 
wants to preserve his revolution. By this he 
means keeping alive the vital spark which 
made him and his colleagues endure the 
Long March, the years of exile in Yenan and 
the horrors of the Civil War; the spark which 
made and kept them selflessly devoted to the 
Communist cause. ; 
But Mao knows (because he is a practical 
politician as well as a visionary) that ee 
ordinary people cannot sustain revolutionary 
fervour when a revolution appears to be over. 
Mao has therefore tried, both by sustained 
education programmes and also by creating 
revolutionary situations (the Great Leap 


Forward and the Cultural Revolution), to 
nation of 700 million 


create a new 3 
ini- as they are 
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decisions but according to what the 
authorities think is 'correct'. 

Thoughts have been controlled not only by 
propaganda campaigns but also by strict 
censorship of books, newspapers, radio 
broadcasts and films. 

But after ten years of Communism, Mao 
believed that thought control was not enough 
to ensure the survival of truly revolutionary 
ideas and attitudes. He decided that the 
Chinese people needed the excitement of 
living in a revolutionary situation, if their 
revolutionary spirit was to be kept alive. 
Therefore in 1958 he decided on his 'Great 
Leap Forward': this was to transform China 
and the Chinese people almost overnight. 
Mao believed that men with a true 
revolutionary spirit could work miracles, 
whether it was producing steel in backyard 
furnaces or doubling China's grain harvest in 
a year. 


The Communes 


This transformation of China was to be 
carried out by the Communes. These were to 
be formed by amalgamating the million 
collective farms into 24,000 Communes (this 
astonishing feat was accomplished by the 
end of 1958). They were to have a threefold 
purpose. Firstly, Mao and his advisers 
believed that even larger agricultural units 
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would produce more food per acre than did 
the collectives. Indeed the collectives had not 
been as successful as their planners had 
expected; food production was only 
increasing by 1:3 per cent per year, as 
compared with an annual increase of 3:49 
per cent before collectivisation. This may 
have been because of bad weather resulting 
in bad harvests, or it may have been because 
ofthe disruption created by the too hasty 
establishment of the collectives. But Mao 
chose to believe that it was because the 
collectives were not large enough. Secondly, 
the Communes were to solve Simultaneously 
two age-old Chinese problems: the under- 
employment of Chinese peasants andthe 
continuing need for large-scale 
improvements in the countryside — 

irrigation, reforestation and measures to 
prevent erosion. It was estimated that each 
Chinese peasant worked for only 100—200 
days per year. The collectives did not have 
large enough labour forces to undertake any 
large improvement schemes, but the 
Communes with a population of about 
30,000 people could have a work force of 
about 10,000. Thirdly, the Communes would 
establish factories and thus help with the 
drive to industrialisation. 
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Life in the Communes 


The Communes were not just very, very large 
farms — they were complete and almost self- 
sufficient communities, with their own 
industries, crafts, nurseries, hospitals, 
Schools, canteens and recreational facilities 
Stuart Gelder visited a Commune in Hopei 
and found himself dazzled by the statistics 
fired at him. The Commune covered 28,000 
acres, had 38,000 people, 3,300 cows, 
42,000 pigs, 60,000 chickens, 80,000 ducks 
and 1,500 goats and sheep. 

There were 104 nurseries for small 
children, 15 primary schools and a few 
middle schools. The large size of the 
Commune meant that there were enough 
profits to buy large pieces of machinery. 
There were Seventy-four tractors and 
combine harvesters. This meant that some of 
the men were agricultural mechanics and 
engineers. Others worked in the factories 
which produced, among other things, 
chemicals and electrical goods. 

Gelder was shocked to find that the 
average wage was £3.10.0 a month. But the 
peasants were not quite so poor as this very 
low wage seemed to indicate. There was no 
rent to pay, no income tax, and prices were 
low, even for small luxuries: twenty cigarettes 
Cost one shilling. Medical attention was free 
and each person retired at sixty on a pension. 

Peter Schmid, before his visit to a 


19 Despite modern 
ancient tread- mills which force water throug 


Commune, rather expected to find the 
peasants working like slaves. After his visit 
he wrote, ‘I was struck by the fact that 
wherever | saw people working there was a 
distinctly cheerful and relaxed atmosphere.” 


Success or failure of the Communes 


The organisation of the Communes did make 
it easier to mobilise the Chinese peasants into 
gigantic improvement schemes throughout 
the countryside. In 1958 and afterwards, 
visitors to China were astonished by the 
achievements of vast armies of workers 
(‘swarms of blue ants’, to some visitors). By 
the end of 1958, thirty million peasants were 
collecting natural fertilisers; fifty to seventy 
million were planting trees, and work on 
taming Chinese rivers which had been going 
on since 1950 was considerably speeded up. 


developments in irrigation, large numbers of peasants are still used to 
h the irrigation ditches in the fields 


power these 


Armies of peasants, often equipped only with 
spades and baskets, toiled to build banks to 
prevent rivers flooding, dig irrigation 
channels and construct large dams for 
hydro-electricity. 

Industrially the Communes were only 
moderately successful. The back-yard 
furnaces did turn out steel, and, in producing 
it, the peasants learned some industrial 
techniques hitherto unknown to them, but 
the steel was of very poor quality and had 
only limited uses. Some Communes did 
develop efficient small factories and others 
developed hand industries, for it was realised 
that it would be a very long time before China 
could rely on machines for all its clothing, 
tools, household equipment and other goods 
in daily use. 

Socially, the Communes had advantages 


and disadvantages. Each one had its own old 
p 


people's home, nursery, schools and health 
services, which were of course widely 
appreciated. But the creation of the 
Communes resulted in many difficulties, as is 
clear from a government decree issued in 
December 1958. Some over-enthusiastic 
officials had taken the idea of community- 
living much too far. The decree said that the 
peasants were to be reassured that such 
possessions as houses, clothing, bedding, 
furniture and savings would always remain 
their private property. Family life must be 
protected and no mother must ever be 
forced out to work. 

In their most important task the Communes 
failed: food production in the two years 
following the establishment of the Commes 
dropped sharply. Admittedly there was bad 
weather, but the real reason for this 
catastrophe was the chaos caused in certain 
areas by the creation of the Communes. 1959, 
1960 and 1961 are now known in Chinese 
history as the 'three bitter years’. There were 
serious food shortages and the Chinese had 
to suffer the indignity of importing grain 
from capitalist countries like Canada and * 
Australia. It is important to stress, however, 
that there was no famine, and visitors from 
the West reported no widespread signs of 
malnutrition so unhappily common in the 
rest of Asia. It is also fair to point out that the 
Communes remained as the basic unit of 
Chinese society. 
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Retreat from the 'Great Leap' 


As if the problems resulting from the creation 
of the Communes and the bad weather were 
not sufficient, a further blow fell in 1960 
when Russia withdrew all her aid and 
advisers from China (see page 93 for the 
Russian- Chinese quarrel). This resulted in an 
immediate drop in industrial production. (In 
an agreement of 1950 the Soviet Union had 
promised to help China with technicians and 
money for about 200 projects for metal, 
chemical and aeronautical works and for 
power stations.) Mao had failed to create a 
new China overnight and had failed to create 
his nation of 700 million revolutionaries. 
Instead he was faced with widespread 
disillusionment in the countryside and open 
Criticism from the Communist Party, 
especially from its leaders, at a meeting of the 
Party's Central Committee at Lushan in the 
Summer of 1959. Mao himself had already 
realised that on balance the Great Leap 
Forward had failed, and in December 1958 
he had resigned as Head of State and he was 
replaced by Liu Shao-chi. He retained his 
position as Chairman of the Communist 
Party but turned away from domestic affairs 
and devoted himself to foreign affairs and in 
particular to the quarrel with the Soviet 
Union. 

The official policy in China was abruptly 
changed. Farmers were allowed bonuses for 


extra production and the Communes were 
divided into smaller agricultural production 
units. Censorship was relaxed and many 
Chinese writers took their chance to criticise 
party policies. 


Mao's continuing fear of 

‘revisionism’ 

Mao has spoken and written repeatedly of his 
fear of revisionism: by this he means the 
tendency of Communist revolutionaries to 
revert to old capitalist ways once the 
revolution is over. 

In the early 1960s Mao studied events and 
developments in the Soviet Union and was 
horrified by what he found; the Soviet 
Government was too friendly with the 
Americans (the ‘imperialist aggressors’), the 
Soviet people were increasingly preoccupied 
with such bourgeois aims as improving their 
standard of living by acquiring cars, 
telephones, smart clothes and other 
‘capitalist trappings’. Mao deplored this loss 
of the Soviet revolutionary spirit and was 
terrified that the same thing would happen in 
China: indeed, the more he thought about 
Chinese affairs, the more he was convinced 
it was already happening— peasants were 
increasing the size of their private plots and 
selling their goods for profit in open markets; 
intellectuals were discussing unorthodox 
ideas and daring to criticise Communist 


policies. Revisionism must be rooted out 
before it was too late. Mao wrote at length on 
this topic in an article entitled ‘On Kruschev's 
Phoney Communism’ (1963). (Mao's Little 
Red Book*, pages 40-41 for unabridged 
quotation.) 


Class struggle, the struggle for production 
and scientific experiment are the three great 
revolutionary movements for building a 
mighty socialist country. These movements 
are a sure guarantee that Communists will be 
free from bureaucracy and immune against 
revisionism and dogmatism and will for ever 
remain invincible ... If in the absence of these 
movements the landlords, rich peasants, 
counter-revolutionaries, bad elements and 
ogres of all kinds were allowed to craw/ out 
while our cadres * were to shut their eyes to 
all this... then it would not take long, 
perhaps only several years ora decade or 
several decades at most, before a counter- 
revolutionary restoration on a national scale 
inevitably occurred, the Marxist-Leninist 
Party would then undoubtedly become a 
revisionist party and the whole of China 
would change its colours. 


* The official title of Mao's book is Quotations from 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung. Its popular title of Little Red 
Book is used throughout this book 


* officials, leaders. 
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The Great Cultural Revolution 


i Attack on the intellectuals 

and Party leaders 

Mao called for a socialist education campaign 
in 1962 in which he hoped to end what little 
freedom the intellectuals enjoyed, but for 
some reason the campaign remained an 
apathetic one. Then in July 1965 Mao, 
having secretly decided on his Cultural 
Revolution, asked the chief of the Peking 
Communist Party, Peng Chen, to work out 
another campaign for ending revisionism 
among the intellectuals, but again little 
progress was made. 

So in February 1966, Mao widened his 
campaign to include Party officials suspected 
of revisionist thoughts and called in a new 
ally to lead the attack. His choice of ally 
revealed to the Chinese people Mao's own 
total involvement with the Cultural 
Revolution for he chose his fourth wife, 
Chiang Ch'ing. Mao appears to have felt 
betrayed on all sides, seeing in almost all his 
old comrades signs of the dreaded 
revisionism, and so he naturally turned more 
and more to the one person he felt he could 
trust, his wife. 

By May 1966 the attack on the 
‘revisionists’ was well under way; many 
leading Peking officials were purged 
(including Peng Chen). Then some university 


Students put up the first ‘big character’ wall 
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posters, denouncing the President and Party 
Secretary of the University. They were both 
dismissed the day after the posters appeared. 
Soon students all over China were attacking 
Party officials and educationalists in 'big 
character' posters. These attacks led almost 
inevitably to the victim's dismissal. 


ii Revolution and youth 

Mao was particularly anxious to involve the 
young people of China in his Revolution. 
They were too young to have played any part 
in the Civil War and 1949 Revolution, and as 
a class they seemed to Mao to be lacking in 
revolutionary spirit. If this spirit could not be 
awakened in them, then the Revolution was 
indeed doomed. Mao had said in 1957 
(Little Red Book, page 288) (and his views 
remained unchanged on the importance of 
youth): "The world is yours, as well as ours, 
but in the last analysis it is yours. You young 
people, full of vigour and vitality, are in the 
bloom of life, like the sun at eight or nine in 
the morning. Our hope is placed on you... 
the world belongs to you. China's future 
belongs to you.’ 

Mao was therefore particularly pleased to 
see the students taking such a part in the 
Cultural Revolution, but he had plans for an 
even more dramatic involvement of China's 
young people. 

In June 1966 he ordered all schools and 
universities to be closed down and promised 


20 Mao Tse-tung with some Red Guards and their Lit 


tle Red Books. Prime Minister Chou En-lai is on the 


lefton the picture (in shirt-sleeves). Lin Piao is on Mao's left. 


that they would soon be opened when the 
educational system had been totally 
revolutionised, thus guaranteeing (he 
hoped) the continuation of revolutionary 
attitudes among the young in the future. 

In the meantime, the young people had to 
be found work. Mao is quite clear that study 
is of secondary importance in cultivating the 
revolutionary spirit. Of primary importance is 
‘doing’. ‘In order to have a real grasp of 
Marxism one must learn it not only from 
books, but mainly through class struggle, 
through practical work and close contact 
with the masses of workers and peasants.’ 
(Little Red Book, page 312). 

At a rally of a million people in August 
1966 Mao introduced his Red Guards, who 
were to symbolise youth's revolutionary 
spirit. No one guessed on that August day 
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what chaos, terror and havoc these young 
people (all in their teens and twenties) 
would bring to China. By 20 August the Red 
Guards were on the streets of Peking, waving 
their Little Red Books of Mao's Thoughts 
and putting up hundreds of huge posters 
demanding an end to all reminders of 
capitalist, bourgeois society. Shopkeepers 
were to stop selling cosmetics and Western 
fashions. ‘Imperialist’ street names were 
altered: Eternal Peace Boulevard became 
East is Red Boulevard, and Street of the 
Prince's Well became Prevent Revisionism 
Street. The road to the Russian Embassy was 
renamed Struggle against Revisionism Road. 
The Red Guards massed outside the Russian 
Embassy and shouted anti- Russian slogans. 
The Red Guards became more and more 
violent, and attacked churches, mosques and 
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temples, the supposed centres of anti- 
revolutionary attitudes. Soon Red Guards in 
other major cities were following the example 
of those in Peking, and everywhere attacks 
were made on more and more bourgeois 
influences, including the furniture and other 
contents of private houses. 

Then the Red Guards' attention turned 
from objects to people: notably counter- 
revolutionary party officials. Many Party 
headquarters were invaded and the 
unfortunate officials dragged out and 
paraded through the streets in dunces' caps. 
Sooner or later they had to make grovelling 
confessions of their faults. Very quickly the 
Red Guards' work produced results 
unplanned by Mao. Millions of them toured 
the country, creating havoc with the railway 
System and clogging the roads. By November 
1966 it was estimated that 11 million had 
visited Peking to be addressed by Mao, and 
there were serious shortages of food, 
housing and medicine in the capital. Chou 
En-lai admitted that over 150,000 Red 
Guards were ill in Peking. 

More seriously, the Red Guards' activities 
had disastrous effects on China's agriculture 
and industry. Some Party officials brought 
Out workers and peasants (sometimes using 
bribery) to defend them against the Red 
Guards; others, resenting the licence granted 
to these young people, came out on their own 


initiative, and fights between workers and 
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students became increasingly common. 
(Since 1966 the bodies of the victims of these 
fights have frequently been fished out of 
Hong Kong's harbour.) But Mao did not halt 
the Red Guards; instead he championed their 
work by ordering the Cultural Revolution to 
be carried into the factories and farms 

(winter 1966/67). The Red Guards 
continued to spread revolution (and chaos 
and terror) through China throughout 1967. 
By the end of the year it seemed that they 
were at last quietening down, and many 
returned to the schools and universities 
which had at last been reopened. But by the 
spring of 1968 the government was busy 
strengthening the revolutionary forces by 
forming para-military bands of Red Guards 
and revolutionary workers. Then, in the 
autumn of 1968, there was another change of 
policy. Mao ordered ‘thought propaganda 
teams' into the schools and universities to get 
the students studying again. Education was 
reformed by shortening courses and 
including more practical work and more 
study of Mao's Thoughts. 

It seems likely that there will be some Red 
Guards in China until the Cultural Revolution 
finally ends, and that might well not happen 
until Mao dies (see page 86). 


iii The Cultural Revolution 
and the government of China 
The highest ranking victim of the Revolution 


was Liu-Shao-chi, head of the Chinese state. 
He was dismissed at a meeting of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party in August 
1966, and his place was taken by the ailing 
Minister of Defence, Lin Piao, who has since 
been officially recognised as Mao's heir. 
Mao, however, has never delivered Liu 
Shao-chi to the Red Guards for public 
humiliation; he has just been ignored as a 
‘non-person’. Many top-ranking officials in 
the Party have shared Liu Shao-chi's fate and 
so have thousands (possibly hundreds of 
thousands) of lesser Party officials. These 
purges have had a disastrous effect on the 
government of China at local, provincial and 
national level. Until the Cultural Revolution, 
China was governed by the bureaucracy and 
a series of Congresses; the bureaucrats and 
members of the Congresses were chosen 
almost exclusively from the Communist 
Party. Once so many of their men and women 
were purged, government at all levels became 
less and less effective and in some areas 
ceased to function at all. 

In Feburary 1967 the Peking government 
decided on a new form of government for 
each locality: revolutionary committees were 
to be set up comprising army men, 
Communist Party officials and representa- 
tives of the new revolutionary movements. 
By National Day (1 October) 1968, the whole 
of China was covered by revolutionary 
committees but many can hardly be judged 


to have been successful: all too often the 
committee was imposed on a region by order 
of the Peking government, and all too 
frequently the committees were divided by 
quarrelling and rivalry. 

At the same time Mao's spokesmen have 
been trying to rebuild the Communist Party 
because, for all its faults, it is seen that it is the 
only organisation that has been able to 
govern modern China. This rebuilding, 
however, is a difficult task, for so many 
ex-officials are disillusioned or terrified by 
the development of the Cultural Revolution. 
Many fear that if they take up their old 
positions, they will again be persecuted by 
the Red Guards. Again, it is difficult to 
foresee the future development either of the 
Chinese government in the provinces or of 
the Chinese Communist Party.* 

One of the most frightening results of the 
Cultural Revolution is the reawakening of 
feelings of provincial independence. This 
has led too often in the past to civil war, and 
its revival has frightened many moderate 


Chinese. 


iv The continuing revolution 
There have been occasions since the 
Cultural Revolution started in 1966 when it 


* One sign that Mao is trying to rebuild the Communist 
Party was an announcement made on Peking radio in 
December 1968. The long-delayed ninth Party Congress 
would take place in 1969. At this Congress a new draft 
constitution (made by Mao) was announced. 
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has seemed that it was coming to an end; the 
summer of 1967 was such a time. The Red 
Guards burned down the British Embassy in 
Peking; and for the moderates in the 
government, this was the last straw. 
Convinced that China was collapsing into 
total chaos and anarchy, they begged Mao to 
put a brake on the Cultural Revolution. 

Mao toured the provinces to see for 
himself. He gave glowing reports of the 
success of the Cultural Revolution. 'The 
situation of the great proletarian cultural 
revolution throughout the country is not just 
good but excellent.' But, more practically, he 
gave orders for the army to be more severe in 
keeping order and he called for a national 
revival through an intensified study of his 
Thoughts. The Little Red Book became more 
widely read than ever, and everywhere 
classes were held to study Chairman Mao's 
Thoughts and to learn them by heart. 

Mao's use of the army to restore law and 
order when the Cultural Revolution threatens 
to get out of hand has happened more than 
once. But it is clear that Mao has no intention 
either of setting up a military government or 
of ending his Cultural Revolution. Indeed it is 
difficult to see how he could do either. The 
army can be ordered to suppress all counter- 
revolutionaries, but who are these men? Who 
can decide who are the true revolutionaries? 
especially when many rival groups all claim 


to be devoted to Mao and his Thoughts. 
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(There were 11-1 groups in Shanghai all 
claiming to be Maoist only one week after 
the Revolution began.) Mao's Little Red 
Book gives no help (page 291). 


How should we judge whether a youth is a 
revolutionary ? How can we tell? There is 
only one criterion, namely whether or not 
he is willing to integrate himself with the 
broad masses of workers and peasants 
and does so in practice. If he is willing to 
do so and actually does so, he is a 
revolutionary; otherwise he is a non- 
revolutionary or a counter-revolutionary. 


In any case the army has been hampered 
by revolutionary struggles in its own ranks. 
Mao's fundamental belief is that revolution 
must be permanent and continual if 
revisionism is to be stamped out. As long ago 
as 1937 he wrote (Little Red Book, pages 
260—261): 


Opposition and struggle between ideas of 
different kinds constantly occur within the 
Party. This is a reflection within the Party of 
contradictions between classes and 
between the old and new in society. If 
there were no contradictions in the Party 
and no idealogical struggles to resolve 
them, the Party's life would come to an 
end. 


The Cultural Revolution must have made 
more Chinese than ever before oppose Mao 
and his Communist régime. But it must be 
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21 Mao Tse-tung watches a huge parade in Peking 


stressed that the divisions in China in the last 
few years have been between groups and 
individuals trying to outdo each other in 
revolutionary behaviour. China is split into 
warring Communist groups, not into 
Communist and non- Communist 
movements. 

The warring factions have one thing in 
common; they are all devoted to Mao Tse- 
tung. The Chinese hero- worship of Mao 
which started after the Long March has now 
reached such proportions that he is regarded 
as someone akin to a god. He certainly hasa 
talent for doing things which catch the 
imagination of the Chinese and show him to 
be somewhat larger than life. For months at 
the beginning of 1966 Mao was not seen in 


public and many rumours circulated that he 
was either very ill or dead. Then in July he 
made a dramatic appearance — he swam nine 
miles down the Yangtze (he was then 
seventy-two years old). A short ditty became 


very popular: 


You are our leader, Chairman Mao, 
You are our beacon light; 

We have no doubts about you now. 
Your health must be all right. 


Mao is able to exert enormous influence 
over his people. Western observers have been 
both shocked and frightened to witness 'pro- 
Mao' demonstrations with hundreds of 
thousands chanting his name, waving their 
Little Red Books of his sayings and working 
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themselves into a frenzy when he appears.* 
Of course, in the absence of any strong 
religious faith, the Chinese have long tended 
to deify the leader of the moment, whether it 
is the Emperor, the leader of the Taipings or 
Mao Tse-tung. 

Itis probable that as long as Mao Tse-tung 
lives there will be a continuing revolution in 
China, although there will obviously be 
periods which are calmer than others. No one 
can predict what will happen when Mao dies; 
indeed, he discourages any predictions and 
does not claim to foretell the future. He once 
said, ‘A Marxist is not a fortune-teller of 
future developments and changes, he should 


and would only point out the general 
direction.’ 


* Western readers were no doubt astonished, not to say 
incredulous, when they read the following report of the 
New China news agency (February 1969). When they 
had seen Mao, ‘the revolutionary fighters were beside 
themselves with joy. They sang time and time again: 
“Chairman Mao, you are the resplendent sun and we are 
like sunflowers blossoming happily under your sunshine 
You are the bright dipper and we are stars rallying closely 
round you." " 
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9 Communist China and the world 


Introduction 


Chinese foreign policy since 1949 has been 
considerably influenced by events which 
happened and attitudes which were formed 
before that date. 

Firstly, in 1949 the Chinese Communists 
had every reason to dislike and distrust the 
United States government. It had helped 
Chiang Kai-shek on many occasions during 
the Civil War, and had declared its hostility to 
Communism. The United States government 
in turn thoroughly distrusted and disliked the 
régime of Mao Tse-tung. The Americans were 
hurt, angry and frightened by the 
Communists' victory. They were hurt because 
they felt they had done much for China and 
were receiving no thanks for their pains: 
their missionaries had for a century regarded 
China as their own chosen field of activities; 
money had been poured into hospitals and 
orphanages; now in 1949 it was clear that the 
missionaries would be expelled sooner or 
later. American money had been invested in 
Chinese industries; it was clear that the 
businessmen too would be expelled. The 
Americans had delivered the Chinese from 
the Japanese invaders; but there was no 
gratitude for their efforts. 

The Americans were frightened because in 
1949 it seemed that Communism was 
spreading to every part of the world: all of 
Eastern Europe had become Communist 


since 1945, and now the most populous 
country in the world had a Communist 
government. American- Chinese hostility has 
remained a constant theme in China's foreign 
policy. 

Secondly, in 1949 the Chinese 
Communists regarded themselves as equals 
with the Russian Communists. Unlike 
countries in Eastern Europe, China had a 
Communist Revolution without any help 
from the Soviet Union. 

A visitor to Yenan asked Mao Tse-tung if he 
had received Russian aid. Without a smile 
Mao said, ‘A great deal’, and opened a 
drawer. He took out a book and showed the 
visitor the title, The History of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 

At the end of the Second World War Stalin 
clearly believed that a Communist 
Revolution was a very long way in the future. 
This belief is reflected in his actions. Firstly, 
after the Soviet Union entered the war against 
Japan, Russian troops entered Manchuria. 
They carefully dismantled the industrial plant 
which they found there and shipped it back 
to Russia. If Stalin had expected a 
Communist victory in the near future he 
presumably would have left the Chinese their 
Manchurian industries intact. Secondly, 
Stalin repeatedly urged Mao Tse-tung to 
co-operate with Chiang Kai-shek, and still 
sent no military aid to Mao. In 1948 Stalin 


privately admitted his mistakes. In a 
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conversation with a Yugoslav Communist* 
he said, 'Now, in the case of China, we admit 
we were wrong. It has proved that the 
Chinese comrades and not the Soviet 
comrades were right.’ 

There was, of course, no quarrel between 
the Russian and Chinese Communists in 
1949, and in 1950 Mao visited Moscow to 
sign an agreement with Stalin: a 'Treaty of 
Friendship, Alliance and Mutual Assistance’. 
But the Chinese felt no debt of gratitude to 
the Russians; they regarded Russia and China 
as Communist powers of equal greatness. 
The third ‘theme’ discernible in Chinese 
foreign policy is her determination to avenge 
the humilitations forced upon her during the 
nineteenth and first part of the twentieth 
century, and to become again the most 
powerful and influential nation in Asia — and 
indeed a world power to be reckoned with. 


The Korean War: 1950-53 


In 1948, Korea, a Japanese colony until 
1945, was left partitioned by the Soviet 
Union and the United States, with a 
Communist government in the North and a 
non-Communist government in the South. 
On 25 June 1950 the North Korean army 
invaded South Korea, determined to reunite 
the country under a Communist régime. 


* V Dedijer, Tito Speaks, 1953. 
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The United Nations Security Council 
declared the North Koreans aggressors, and 
sent a United Nations force, mostly comprised 
of Americans, to drive them out of South 
Korea. There is no evidence whatsoever that 
either the Russians or the Chinese were 
involved in the North Korean invasion. Indeed 
Mao Tse-tung was still very busy establishing 
his régime in China and was planning to 
invade Formosa. 

The Chinese did eventually become 


involved when it seemed that the existence 
of North Korea was threatened by the 
United Nations forces under the American 
General MacArthur. The Chinese warned that 
they would enter the war if the United 
Nations force crossed the 38th Parallel into 
North Korea. The warning was ignored and 
the Chinese entered the war to help a fellow- 
Communist state. Eventually the United 
Nations force was driven back across the 
38th Parallel (see Map 6). 

Chinese hatred of America and America's 
hatred of China became intense. Widespread 
anti-American propaganda was spread 
throughout China and all the Chinese 
believed implicitly that the Americans were 
using germ warfare in Korea, a charge the 
Americans have always denied. General 
MacArthur, furious that the Chinese were 
preventing the defeat of North Korea, wanted 
to use the atomic bomb on China. President 
Truman, fearing that a third world war could 
develop out of the Korean situation, 
dismissed MacArthur, and soon protracted 
peace negotiations were begun. At last the 
war ended in 1953, the division between 
North and South Korea remaining exactly as 
it was: this ‘solution’ had cost three million 
Korean lives. The war left not only a ruined 
and devastated Korea but a legacy of hatred 
between China and the United States. China 
regarded the USA as an imperialist power 
always ready to interfere in Asian affairs and 


compel nations to accept governments not of 
their people’s choosing (and certainly the 
American-backed governments of Chiang 
Kai-shek in Formosa and Syngman Rhee in 
South Korea were unpopular). On the other 
hand, the United States saw the Chinese as 
aggressors, ready to stir up revolution and 
civil war in any part of Asia and then set up 
Communist régimes. The Americans still 
resolutely refuse to recognise the government 
of Mao Tse-tung as the legitimate 
government of China and likewise refuse to 
support the admission of China into the 


United Nations. 
Indo-China 


From 1945 until 1954 there was a war in 
Indo-China between France, who wanted to 
retain her colony, and the Vietnamese 
nationalists (the Vietminh), who were 
determined to establish their country's 
freedom and independence. Their leader was 
a Communist, Ho Chi-minh. 

The Chinese (after 1949) helped the 
Vietminh by supplying arms and opening 
rest-centres across the Chinese border. 

The Geneva Conference of 1954 
established the independence of Laos and 
Cambodia, and partitioned Vietnam at the 
17th Parallel, giving the North to Ho 
Chi-minh and the Communists and the South 


to the non-Communists. The two areas were 
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to be reunited after an all-Vietnam election. 
Butin 1956 the South Vietnamese 
government refused to allow the elections to 
take place. Since then, there has been a 
guerilla movement in the South, the Vietcong, 
dedicated to the reunification of their land. 
The Vietcong (or National Liberation Front) 
has received substantial help from North 
Vietnam, while the South Vietnamese 
government has received massive aid from 
the United States. And the war drags on. 

From the point of view of an examination 
of Chinese foreign policy, the most 
interesting fact about the war in Vietnam is 
that the Chinese have not helped the North 
Vietnamese by sending troops. They have 
restricted their help to supplies of arms, food 
and other essentials. The Chinese have also 
made bitter verbal attacks on the Americans. 
But it must be concluded that they are not 
anxious to become directly involved again in 
a war with the United States. 


Formosa 


In 1950, at the time of the Korean War, 
President Truman sent the American Seventh 
Fleet to prevent a Chinese invasion of 
Formosa." However, when the war ended in 


* Formosa is now more usually called Taiwan 
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1953, the Americans did not withdraw their 
Seventh Fleet; moreover they continued to 
pour money and military supplies into 
Formosa. Thus Chiang Kai-shek was 
encouraged to plan a ‘liberating invasion’ of 
mainland China. The Communists then began 
a ‘war of nerves’, using techniques which 
they have used again and again with great 
success. Basically their technique comprises 
threats, hostile propaganda and very 
restricted use of force. Its aim is to force their 
opponents to lose face or make concessions 
because they fear an all-out Chinese attack, 
which is in fact the very last thing the Chinese 
intend. In 1954—55 the Communists began 
shelling the islands of Quemoy and Matsu 
which were occupied by KMT forces. 

An outright attack on Formosa was widely 
expected but it did not come. Then in 1958 
the shelling began again, after the United 
States had installed missile bases on 
Formosa. The Americans eventually lowered 
the tension by making it clear to Chiang 
Kai-shek that they would no longer consider 
supporting him in an attack on mainland 
China and that their only concern was to 
protect him from Communist attack. Since 
1958 both Mao and Chiang Kai-shek appear 
to have accepted the status quo. Both talk of 
"liberating' each other's territory, but only 
half-heartedly. It is perhaps not too fanciful 
to believe that each old man is waiting to see 
what happens when the other one dies! 
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Tibet and India 


Tibet is the country ‘on the roof of the world’; 
that is, on the high plateau east of the 
Himalayas. It is sparsely populated, having a 
population of only three million. The people 
are Buddhists and their traditional ruler was 
the Dalai Lama, who was believed to be the 
reincarnation of a god. However, the 
Chinese Emperor always claimed 
sovereignty over Tibet. With the weakening 
of the Manchu Empire in the nineteenth 
century, this control almost ceased to 

exist. The Communists were determined to 
reassert ancient Chinese claims over Tibet. 
Troops were sent in 1 950: the Tibetans were 
still allowed to govern themselves as faras 
internal events allowed, but under Chinese 
'guidance', and the Peking government 
would control Tibet's foreign policy. This 
arrangement offended the Tibetans, and, 
determined to assert their independence, 
they rebelled against the Chinese in 1959. 
The majority of the population apparently did 
not want the ‘improvements’ brought by the 
Chinese — the roads, land redistribution, 


health stations and so on. The revolt failed 
and over 40,000 Tibetans escaped to India 
with their leader the Dalai Lama. They 
claimed that the Chinese were murdering 
large numbers of Tibetans, destroying 
monasteries and trying to stop the practice of 
the Buddhist religion. The stories of the 
refugees roused much anger against the 
Chinese Communists, who were variously 
described as aggressors and murderers. There 
is possibly another side to the story, for some 
Western journalists have met Tibetans in 
China who did not become refugees. They 
indignantly rejected stories of Chinese 
atrocities and described instead the evil 
practices of some of the old Tibetan landlords 
(including the Buddhist monks), which had 
been ended by the Chinese. 

By the end of 1959 China was in complete 
control of Tibet, and this brought her into 
direct contact with her neighbouring state, 
India: the other great Asian state which, 
while faced with many of China's problems, 
has attempted to solve them by democratic 
means. Until this date relations between the 
Indian and Chinese governments had been 
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riendly; butin 1959 China began to claim as 
Chinese, border regions which the Indians 
had traditionally regarded as theirs. The 
border had never been agreed; the British, 
when ruling India, had drawn as the 
boundary what was called the McMahon 
ine (see Map 7), but the Chinese had never 
Signed any document agreeing to this. Now 
the Peking government claimed 32,000 
square miles of Indian territory. Their reason 
or claiming the Askai Chin area on the 
borders of Kashmir is clear: they are building 
aroad from Tibet to Sinkiang, and the only 
possible route for it, in this difficult 
mountainous region, lay through the Askai 
Chin. 

In 1962 actual fighting broke out between 
Chinese and Indian forces. The usually 
accepted story in the West is that the Chinese 
attacked India, but at least one English 
expert believes that in fact India attacked first 
and then China counter-attacked. This is 
what the Chinese claim and it is what many 
neutral observers believe (basing their 
belief on Indian official leaks). Certainly it is 
known that the Chinese forced the Indian 
troops back and once they had retreated the 
Chinese withdrew as far as the McMahon 
line (although they kept their troops in the 
Askai Chin). 

It is only possible to speculate about Mao’s 
motives in claiming the disputed land on the 
north east frontier of India. It is fairly clear 
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that Mao does not want war with India, if he 
did he has had plenty of opportunity to wage 
it. Perhaps he is most interested in humiliating 
India and in showing China to be the most 
powerful state and therefore the natural 
leader of all Asia. 


China's influence in Asia 


The Chinese Communists have always 
intended that China should resume her 
historical role as the most powerful and 
influential nation in Asia. In 1949 Mao 
believed that the success of his Revolution 
would inspire other Asian countries to follow 
China's example and so come under her 
influence. However, the Chinese 
Communists have aroused in other Asian 
countries more fear and suspicion than 
respect and admiration. Neutralist nations 
dislike and fear China's attitude to India. 
Above all, Asian countries are frightened of 
China because she is the only Asian country 
with an atomic bomb. Even Asian Communist 
countries like North Korea and North 
Vietnam appear to be unwilling to come too 
much under Chinese influence. There is 
evidence that both countries accept help 
from both China and the Soviet Union and 
tend to ‘play them off against each other. 


China and the Soviet Union 


So long as Stalin was alive, the Chinese and 
Russian Communist governments were close 
allies, united in their suspicion and dislike of 
the United States. Stalin died in 1953, and 
his successors, notably Khrushchev, Kosygin 
and Brezhnev, have adopted a policy of 
'peaceful co-existence' with the United 
States and the West. They know that war 
between East and West would only destroy 
both sides and that all international problems 
will eventually have to be settled by 
agreement, not fighting. This policy does not 
coincide with China's virulent anti- 
Americanism, which is reinforced every time 
the United States intervenes in any Asian 
country; and therefore this is the first ground 
for dissension between China and Russia. 
There are many other causes for 
disagreement between the two countries. 
They have for example a very large common 
frontier in Asia. The border divides many 
tribes and national groups and each country 
can therefore claim large areas of the other's 
territory on the grounds of the ‘need’ to 
reunite these minority groups. China 
remembers that she lost much territory to 
Russia in the nineteenth century; 
undoubtedly the Soviet Union fears that the 
Chinese will reclaim these territories. 
Conversely China fears that if she shows any 
signs of internal weakness, the Russians will 


seize their opportunity and ‘liberate’ even 
more areas of China, like the rich province of 
Sinkiang. 

Basically the Russian-Chinese quarrel is a 
dispute about the leadership of the world 
Communist movement. The Chinese believe 
that the Russians have forfeited their claims 
to leadership because they have abandoned 
the doctrines of Marx and Lenin. In fact they 
have committed the worst crime any 
Communist can commit — they have become 
‘revisionists’ (see page 79). The Russians of 
course deny these charges, but it is certainly 
true that fifty years after their own 
Revolution they are happy to settle for 
something less than the unadulterated 
Communism which Mao and his Red Guards 
still hope to achieve in China. 


Postscript 


As this book is concluded in 1969, the future 
of both China and Mao Tse-tung is unclear. 
No one knows what the results of the 
Cultural Revolution will be, but whatever 
they are they cannot affect the record of what 
Mao has already done for China. Nor should 
the hysteria and adulation for Mao be 
allowed to hide the figure of the man who 
still resembles in many ways the guerilla 
leader of the years before 1949. He still 
retains his love of learning and reads 
endlessly, often through the night. He retains 
his physical toughness and surprised 
everyone by swimming in the Yangtze river 
in 1956; there was even greater amazement 


when he repeated his remarkable 
achievement ten years later at the age of 
seventy-two. He no longer, of course, lives in 
a cave, but he still lives simply in a little palace 
(the Palace of the Fragrant Concubine) on 
the edge of one of the lakes in Peking. 
Sometimes in summer he moves into a tent at 
the water's edge. His only luxury is a 
swimming pool built by friends. He still wears 
a simple uniform unadorned by gold braid or 
rows of medals. The simplicity of his life has 
been a great strength to him, for it continues 
to convince his people that he is one of them 
and that his revolution is their revolution. 


22 Young Chinese swim in the river Yangtze commemorating Mao's historic swim in 1966 
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The author, in showing how the Chinese 
Revolution has developed over fhe decades, 
combines examples of what this has meant 
to individual Chinese, whether peasant or 
ruler, with a general outline of Chinese 
history from the end of the nineteenth 
century to the present day. It is particularly 
the story of the Chinese people and their 
tragedies and triumphs. In this century they 
have endured droughts, famines, epidemics, 
floods (as they have always done), foreign 
domination, civil war, war with the 


Japanese, and many forms of misgovernment. 


It is equally the story of the Chinese 
Communists, their long and bitter quarrel 
with Chiang Kai -shek and the Kuomintang, 
their epic Long March across 6,000 miles of 
China, their wars with the Japanese and 
later the Chinese Nationalists, and finally 
their seizure of power in 1949. Their 
achievements and failures — for example, 
their war against ill-health and poverty and 
their controversial policies about the land — 
are described ; and in particular some of the 
intricacies of the Cultural Revolution are 
unravelled. Overshadowing all else is the 
figure of Mao Tse-tung, the truly 
remarkable ruler of China. 
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